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SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1851. 
ores seater 

aa HOSE who open Mr. Ruskin’s 
new volume, “The Stones of 
Venice,”* expecting (through 
Hi =Cits pretty title) to find descrip- 
(asaeeeees} tions and comments on the 
structures of the sea-girt town, in the brilliant 
and forcible language of the Oxford Graduate,— 
the city of poetry and art described by an 
artist and a poet,—will probably feel disap- 
pointed ; but we caution them against hastily 
shutting it, and will promise (however we may 
differ in various respects with the author) an 
ample return, in the shape of pleasure and in- 
struction, for any time they may bestow upon 
its mastery. It is more practical than the 
writer’s previous works, and might be called 








fan essay on the principles of architecture, with- 


out reference to Venice, and still there is much 
beautiful general writing in it too. The author’s 
reason for the course he has adopted will be 
seen: the good that will follow it will, we have 
no doubt, be considerable, for “every man 
has, at some time of his life, personal interest 
inarchitecture. He has influence on the design 
of some public building ; or he has to buy, or 
build, or alter his own house. It signifies leas 
whether the knowledge of other arts be general 
or not: men may live without buying pictures 
or statues; but, in architecture, all must in 
some way commit themselves: they must do 
mischief, and waste their money, if. they do 
not know how to turn it to account. Churches, 
and shops, and warehouses, and cottages, and 
small row, and place, and terrace houses, must 
be built, and lived in, however joyless or in- 
convenient. And it is assuredly intended that 
all of us should have knowledge, and act upon 
oar knowledge, in matters with which we are 
daily concerned, and not be left to the caprice 
of architects, or mercy of contractors.” 

Against Renaissance architecture (as pre- 
viously against the painters of the Renaissance) 
he wages war :—* Raised,” he says, “‘ at once 
into all the magnificence of which it was 
capable by Michelangelo, then taken up by 
men of real intellect and imagination, such as 
Scamozzi, Sansovini, Inigo Jones, and Wren, 
itis impossible to estimate the extent of its 
influence on the European mind ; and that the 
more, because few persons are concerned with 
painting, and, of those few, the larger number 
regard it with slight attention; but all men 
ae concerned with architecture, and have, at 
Some time of their lives, serious business with 
it. It does not much matter that an individual 

two or three hundred pounds in buying 

a bad Picture, but it is to be regretted that a 
tation should lose two or three hundred thou- 
sand mM raising a ridiculous building. Nor is 
it merely wasted wealth or distempered con- 
‘eption which we have to regret in this Renais- 
sauce architecture; but we shall find in it 
partly the root, partly the expression, of certain 
Mant evils of modern times—over sophis- 

“A and ignorant classicalism; the one 
—evng the healhfaines of general society, 
John Stones of Venice. Vol. I. The Foundations. By 


” author of the “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
‘re, + Smith, Elder, and Co, 1851, 








the other rendering our schools and universities 
useless to a large number of men who pass 
through them.” 

It is in Venice, and Venice only, he con- 
siders, that effectual blows can be struck at the 
** pestilent art of the Renaissance,” and think- 
ing that, if he can destroy its claims to admira- 
tion there, it can assert them no where else; 
this destruction (in which we do not sympathise 
with him) is, he states, the final purpose of his 
essay. To the failings and weaknesses of 
cinque-cento art we are fully alive: to mark 
these out, to purify and reform, would seem 
to us a more worthy purpose than to destroy. 
What we would now do, however, is to point 
out the motives which have guided the author, 
and the course he has pursued. Feeling 
satisfied that there was a right and wrong in 
architecture, and that good architecture might 
be indisputably discerned and divided from 
the bad, he set himself to discover for himself 
the law that regulates this, and found the work 
simpler than he had expected. He then felt 
that he had the choice with respect to this 
Venetian architecture, either to establish each 
division of the law in a separate form, as the 
features arose with which it was concerned, or 
else to follow out the general inquiry first, and 
determine a code of right and wrong, to which 
he might make retrospective appeal. In the 
volume before us, our author has but arranged 
his “ foundations ” of criticism, and he enters 
Venice in the last paragraph of the book :— 

“If I should succeed (he says), as I hope, 
in making the Stones of Venice touchstones, 
and detecting, by the mouldering of her 
marble, poison more subtle than ever was be- 
trayed by the rending of her crystal; and if 
thus I am enabled to show the baseness of the 
schools of architecture and nearly every other 
art, which have for three centuries been pre- 
dominant in Europe, I believe the result of the 
inquiry may be serviceable for proof of a more 
vital truth than any at which I have hitherto 
hinted. For observe: I said the Protestant 
had despised the arts, and the Rationalist cor- 
rupted them. But what has the Romanist 
done meanwhile?. He boasts that it was the 
papacy which raised the arts : why could it not 
support them when it was left to its own 
strength? Howcame it to yield to the Classi- 
calism which was based on infidelity, and to 
oppose no barrier to innovations, which have 
reduced the once faithfully conceived imagery 
of its worship to stage decoration? Shall we 
not rather find that Romanism, instead of 
being a promoter of the arts, has never shown 
itself capable of a single great conception 
since the separation of Protestantism from its 
side?” 

On this point, the error of supposing that 
art owes much to the modern Romish Church, 
he speaks with strong conviction on several 
occasions, and scoffs at those who are lured 
into the Romish Church by the glitter of it, 
blown into a change of religion by the whine 
of an organ-pipe, stitched into a new creed by 
gold threads on priests’ petticoats. 

“I know nothing,” he continues, “in the 
shape of error so dark as this, no imbecility so 
absolute, no treachery so contemptible. I had 
hardly believed that it was a thing possible, 
though vague stories had been told me of the 
effect, on some minds, of mere scarlet and 
candles, until I came on a passage in Pugin’s 
‘ Remarks on Articles in the Rambler.’ ” 

This passage he gives, and then comments 
on the writer as an architect in language more 
vigorous than complimentary, and which will 
probably secure for him a niche in some 
future “ Contrasts.” 

Mr. Ruskin commences the task of deter- 
mining some -law of right to be applied to 





buildings, by a chapter on the virtues of archi- 
tecture, wherein he rightly dwells on the un- 
grateful coldness shown towards the good 
* builders of old time,” to whom we owe so 
much, but whose names are never asked, and 
he points out the distinction (unrecognised by 
thousands) between the hands that raised the 
work and the mind that devised it. 

‘Suppose, for instance, we are present at 
the building of a bridge: the bricklayers or 
masons have had their centering erected for 
them, and that centering was put together by 
a carpenter, who had the line of its curve 
traced for him by the architect: the masons 
are dexterously handling and fitting their 
bricks, or, by the help of machinery, carefull 
adjusting stones which are numbered for their 
places. There is probably in their quickness 
of eye and readiness of hand something ad- 
mirable ; but this is not what I ask the reader 
to admire: not the carpentering, nor the brick- 
laying, nor anything that he can presently see 
and understand, but the choice of the curve, 
and the shaping of the numbered stones, and 
the appointment of that number: there were 
many things to be known and thought upon 
before these were decided. The man who 
chose the curve and numbered the stones, had 
to know the times and tides of the river, and 
the strength of its floods, and the height and 
flow of them, and the soil of the banks, and ~ 
the endurance of it, and the weight of the 
stones he had to build with, and the kind of 
traffic that day by day would be carried on 
over his bridge,—all this specially, and all the 
great general laws of force and weight, and 
their working ; and in the choice of the curve 
and numbering of stones are expressed not 
only his knowledge of these, but such inge- 
nuity and firmness as he had, in applying special 
means to overcome the special difficulties about 
his bridge. There is no saying how much wit, 
how much depth of thought, how much fancy, 
presence of mind, courage, and fixed resolu- 
tion, there may have gone to the placing of a 
single stone of it. This is what we have to 
admire,—this grand power and heart of man 
in the thing; not his technical or empirical 
way of holding the trowel and laying mortar.’ 

Our author, however, would have done more 
to make the distinction clear to his readers 
(and there is much rests upon it), had 
he not used indifferently the terms ‘“ builder” 
and “ architect.” He to whom the building is 
owing,—who devised the arrangement, calcu- 
lated the forces operating, disposed the mate- 
riala in the best way to resist these, and scat- 
tered over the whole beauty to delight, is 
(rightly considered) the builder ; but the com- 
mon acceptation of the word is different; and 
although people are too apt to consider “ de- 
signing ” means “ building,” they never fancy 
that “ building ” means “ designing.” 

The ignorance which prevails as to the 
architect’s actual province is veryextraordinary. 
A few weeks ago, for example, we heard an 
eminent barrister at a dinner-table gravely 
showing, as an instance of the way in which 
architects “ make their money,” how the archi- 
tect of the New Lincoln’s-inn Hall had 
pocketted a large sum, through his contract for 
the building including payment for carting 
away a mass of earth, and his contract for the 
improvement of the square including payment 
for obtaining a similar quantity to raise the 
level. It took some time to show him that 
the architect had nothing more to do with the 
contracts, beyond seeing them properly carried 
out, than he had: and this same misconception 
prevails to a great extent. ‘The mental power, 
knowledge, and skill necessary for the produc- 
tion of a worthy building, are for the most 
part wholly unrecognised. 

We cannot attempt now to follow Mr. Ruskin 





in his analytical chapters, requiring, as they do 
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the pencil as well as the pen: the headings of 


these’ comprise the wall base, the wall veil 


(or body of the wall), the wall cornice, the 


pier base, the shaft, capital, arch masonry, 
the roof cornice, apertures, &c. We must 
content ourselves with the foregoing and some 
Other generalities. 
very simple, ‘Thus he says :— 


*¢ All European architecture, bad and good, 
old and new, is derived from Greece through 
Rome, and coloured and perfected from the 
East. The history of architecture is nothing 
but the tracing of the various modes and di- 
rections of this derivation. Understand this, 
once.for all: if you hold fast this great con- 
necting clue, you may string all the types of 
successive architectural invention upon it like 
so many beads, The Dori¢ and the Corinthian 
orders are the roots, the one of all Roman- 
esque, massy-capitalled buildings—Norman, 
Lombard, Byzantine, and what else you can 
name of the kind; and the Corinthian of all 
Gothic, Early English, French, German, and 
Tuscan. Now observe: those old Greeks 
gave the shaft; Rome gave the arch; the 

bs pointed.and foliated the arch. The 
shaft and arch, the frame-work and strength 
of architecture, are from the race of Japheth : 
the apinibnality: and sanctity of it from Ismael, 
Abraham, and Shem.” 


The writer in maintaining that the two orders, 
Doric and Corinthian, are the roots of all 
European architecture, says,— 


“You have perhaps, heard of five orders; 
but there are only two real orders, and there 
never can be any more.until doomsday. On 
one.of these orders the ornament. is convex : 
those are Doric, Norman, and what else you 
recollect of the kind. On the other the orna- 
ment is-concave ; these are Corinthian, Early 
English, Decorated, and what else you recol- 
lect:of: that kind. ‘Fhe transitional form, in 
which the ornamental line is straight, is the 
centre or root-of both. All. other orders are 
varieties of these, or phantasms.and grotesques, 
altogether indefinite in number and species.” 

Amongst the practices which he denounces is 
rusticated masonry, or any device to “ direct 
attention ” to the way in which the stones of 
a wall are put together ; and he does this, as it 
seems to us, on insufficient grounds. The 
whole theory of symbolism he “entirely and 
boldly ”’ denies ; and with respect to decoration 
maintains that— 

** All ornament is base which takes for its sub- 
ject human work ; that it is utterly base,—pain- 
ful to every rightly-toned mind, without perhaps 
immediate sense of the reason, but for a reason 
palpable.enough when we.do think of it; For 
to carve our own work, and set it up for admi- 
ration, is a miserable self-complacency, a, con- 
tentment in our own wretched doings, when 
we might have been looking at God’s doings. 
And all noble.ornament is the exact reverse of. 
this. It is the expression of man’s delight in 
God’s work.” 

It-is unnecessary for us to tell those who have 
read Mr, Ruskin’s previous works, that a high 
religious feeling pervades the volume before 
us, and that it contains passages of great 
beauty and power. “The Stones of Venice ”’ 
will assist to pave the way to the rationalism 
and advancement of architecture. 





oe 





Carpirr ArHENa#£uM E1strepprop.—On 
10th June the Cardiff Atheneum are to hold 
one of these Welsh festivals, at which, amongst 
other prizes to be given, is one of 5i, and silver 
miedal:for the best piece of sculpture or carving 
in wood or stone the work of the exhibitor, 
and one.of 7/. for the best. original painting in 
oil of any gentleman’s seat and grounds within 
twelve miles of Cardiff (kiteat size). Other 
— are also offered for a water-coloured 

rawing of Cardiff, for pieces of mechanism, 


His main divisions are 


THE MOON AND THE GLOBE IN 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
ConsIDERABLE progress has been made in 
a short time with the construction of the pro- 
posed Globe in Leicester-square. All the 
trusses which form the skeleton of it, 50 or 60 
feet high, are up, and the appearance it will 
present is already shadowed forth. The: other 
night, when we passed through the square, 
about twelve o’clock, it made a curious and 
striking scene. The moon was shining 
brightly in a clear sky, which was studded 
with stars,—those wonderful stars that never 
change. All was very still about, and the 
campanile of the Baths, touched for the mo- 
ment by the moon, made the background Vene- 
tian. Amongst the great ribs of the growing 
structure, a number of gas jets flared bril- 
liantly, and made the struggling shrubs. and 
rass about greener than they ever were 
efore: a few men _ were mysteriously 
moving amongst the ribs, which looked like 
the-skeleton of some enormous fish lying 
stranded; and in the middle sat gravely 
the, stone.statue of the Second George, vividly 
recalling: “-Don-Giovanni” and Mozart’s im- 
mortal music. The “ Zitti, Zitti,”’ rose to our 
lips. It Commandatore had come to supper, 
horse and all! However, we must keep out of 
the clouds, and remember we.are; in -Leicester- 
square. The carpentry seems. strongly put to- 
gether, and it is evidently intended not to 
verify too soon one of William Shakspeare’s 
prophetic assertions, that— 
“The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” — 











PAINTING AND SCULPTURE.* 


ALTHOUGH a recurrence to sounder -prin- 
ciples may certainly be traced.in the works of 
the several branches of art, for some time past, 
on the walls.of the Exhibition rooms, at the 
competition at Westminster Hall, as well as.in 
‘the different. churches, and other -public and 
private buildings.erected around us, distinct 
from those mere ephemeral changes of ; fashion 
which had. previously periodically succeeded 
each other, and evidencing an increase of 
power, together with a,more serious and intel- 
ligent aim, and @ more.earnest study of nature, 
—and while much hope may be gathered there- 
from, of a gradual leavening. and.growth. of 
pure taste,—yet, up to the present time, its 
range has been but. limited, and its, progress 
but. slow. Andthe cause which has cramped 
the one, and retarded the other, will, I think, 
be found inthe want of attention to the: first 
law which common sense. would teach us, 
namely, that in the unity and fellowship of the 
several branches of art does their power con- 
sist. 

For it is the province of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, to embody the whole of the 
visible qualities of nature; being, as it were, 
the several dialects of the universal language 
of art that address the visual sense, and b 
which man seeks to convey to his fellows the 
impressions he receives from the material 
.creation around him ; for which purpose sepa- 
rately they are imperfect and individually. in- 
capable of the full rendering of the majesty. of 
nature, since each has the power of setting 
forth some one or more of her qualities that 
lie beyond the range of the others. It is there- 
fore by the union of their-several efforts.alone 
that her whole excellence can be. declared. 
As the.seasons by their succession complete the 
cycle of the year, and by their united influence 
bring to perfection the fruits of the earth,— 
as the voice of all created things, weak and 
faint by themselves, have yet a part peculiar 
to themselves in the grand chorus. of praise 
to their Maker, without which its harmony 
would be incomplete,—so in the arts do their 
glory and their strength consist in their unity, 
which combines the efforts of each, and gives 
purpose to their power, and direction to their 
aim. Thus architecture embodies but the 
abstract principles of nature: re-creating ‘by 





THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE: TO: 


means of her laws of construction and 
metry, she gains. sublimity by vastness, sym. 
metry, and contrast,—beauty- Proportion, 
harmony, and ornament. She builds up the 
polished stones of-the earth into a music of 
visible matter, which yet is and must remain 
but a “frozen music ” (as it has been cal} 
out of time with the natural melodies aroynd 
which concentrate every kind of attraction, if 
she avail not herself of the graces of her sigte 
arts, Apart from these, her means of exp 
sion are very limited, and extend not be 
the simplest emotions of the mind, addresgip 
but few of the sympathies of men, with no. mg 
power than the lispings of a babe or the. 
tures of the dumb. But that which she hasty 
say, is told from one generation to another; 
told so clearly, that men may not. but heary 
and while she shields within her arms the more 
fragile works of painting and sculpture, thej 
voice whose compass is greater blends 7 
and becomes one with her own, and hist 
lends its associations, and the wild Leta 
their awe;,and when records have perighed;, 
and the voice. of tradition is hushed, so 
one. stone will stand upon another, time mill 
but add a charm, and bedeck her moulderin, 
walls with the golden hues of the: lichen-ailp 
the moss, till, beautiful even in: death, the:lag: 
relic is ploughed into dust. ahi 
Then sculpture and painting, which, in their 
treatment of different aspects of nature, descend 


whose search is:not in principles, but inthe! 
fulness and. perfection of things, whose aimis, 
rather recombination than creation, depend go, 
much for space, material, and opportunity on 
this their more enduring sister art, ‘that, iso 
lated from her and from each other, their efforts 
can be but cramped, small, and perishable, and 
become but too often as a jewel lost for want 
of a setting, shelved to moulder in the dust of 
ages, buried in the narrow sphere of some 
gallery, to pamper the pride of perhaps an 
ignorant connoisseur, fain thus by his: wealth 
to purchase the éclat of taste. ' 

The bond, then, between these several fine 
arts tends to enhance and ennoble each,—nay, 
is absolutely necessary, to the perfection of 
either. Yet how seldom in the present day is 
its value duly recognised: artists of either: 
class are content to grope on blindly in. their 
own narrow course, utterly careless of the, 
sympathy of their fellows. Our buildings are 
thus mostly devoid of colour,—thewant of whieh 
isso painfully felt in-the interior of St. Paul's: 


their carvings are generally left to little better, 
than masons, or, at least, have not fo: 
part of the original design; and, therefore, 
cold, cheerless, and destitute of feeling, they 
have no charms for the ordinary spectatoty 
for it requires some education of the eye, apd, 
a considerable intellectual effort, to appreciate 
the merits of proportion, which are all that are” 
aimed at. 

Some exceptions happily there are to thisruley: 
among which the sculpture in-the pediment. of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, may b 


e mel 
Y | tioned as being the design of Mr. Cockerell,and 


an admirable composition. Then, again, 
painter despises. architecture as mec 

and, it must. be confessed, with too . much. 
reason at present, till driven, perhaps for & 
jaclifround to a picture, he stumbles upot 
archeology, and in avoiding errors of chrono 
logy, violates: the first principles of ‘the at 
And sculpture, the line of separation between) 
which and architecture it were impossible.@ 
draw, has yet been rent from it, and, like Atlas 
raised from earth, it has lost the power It poe 
sessed. Now, for the first time, is the mi¢ 
statueless, and the statue remains shelterl@™y 
while the only combination our clumsines® 
can conceive is that wretched idea borrogg 
from Rome, of hoisting a hero into the clouds 
forsooth, to keep him out of sight and 
mind. . 
One of the worst among the countless fallie#: 
of restoration, now common in France, 18.10 
renew, as if built yesterday, all their can of 
and nichework, forgetting the figures, © 
which they were. but. the covering: § has 
been done at the rich flamboyant chure® "” 








specimens of wood grown in Glamorgan, &c. 


* Part of a aper read before the, Archit 
ciation, February 14th, ee pete Aom 





Louviers ; while, in some instances, I” 






































to a closer imitation of her works, the ideal of 


Cathedral, and mostofourother churches; while: | 
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—— 
st the cathedral of: Notre: Dame, at Paris; they 
have new statues into the-old niches, like new 
‘sees into old garments, which specimens. of 
ir stiff, cramped, sham. medizevalism can 
only make one sigh devoutly for another revo- 
jution to’ knoek: them all down again. 
¥et throughout both ancient and medieval 
even in their decline, do we find this prin- 
ciple of common sense obeyed, whether we 
jpkto the stern temples of Egypt, from whose 
storied walls the colouring has not yet: faded, 
and whose colossi and: sphynxes, in their grand 
conventionalism, never since surpassed, with 
their brows bent and their eyes fixed so calmly, 
as if' they would scan eternity, seem as much a 
of the architecture as of the sculpture, as 
aribewise the human-headed bulls. and the 
carved slabs, the only remnants that can be 
gleaned from the palaces of Assyria; or, if we 
tum to'the Parthenon of Athens, which was 
bly the most perfect instance of the har- 
monious combination of the’ three -arts, the 
temple forming not only a frame: for the dis- 
of’ the: mythic history of Greece, but 
oa group andranked procession having its 
architectural as well as its phonetic part to 
fulfil, which could not have been effected had 
Ictinus and’ Phidias despised. or been ignorant 
ofeach other’s art. 

But if less sesthetically refined than this 
chef d’euvre of classic art, yet even more preg- 
nant'with feeling and thought, and therefore 
works of a higher order, and showing the 
architect and sculptor to be one, or at least 
most closely united, are some of the best works 
ofthe Gothic period. Many complete and 
noble poems in stone are to: be found over the 
heads‘of'the doorways to the larger churches 
and cathedrals of France,—a position peculiarly 
appropriate for them, as’ they here must arrest 
the attention of those about to enter the build- 
ing, are at a suitable height, and are somewhat 

from violence and weather. 

Thus at Coutances, over the doorway under 
thenorthern porch, are the figures of the Lord, 
with an angel on either side, in very high re- 
lief; now mutilated and headless through révo- 
lutionary fury; yet im ‘the grouping of the 
composition, in simplicity and grace of ac+ 
tion, and the arrangement:of the draperies, 
equal to most of the works of classic. art in 
beauty ; and withal there is an evident dignity 

Yeverence in the attitudes such as was 
never aimed at in these. 

In the noble five-arched west front of Ba- 
yeux Cathedral, the tympanum of the second 
ach from either side is filled by a group of 
sculpture. That on the northern side consists 
ofevents in our Lord’s life and passion; the 
other; of his descent into Hades and subse- 
quent glorification, the arch mouldings being 
occupied with ordered ranks of the heavenly 
host'and saintly bands, not ranged in mean- 
ingléss: monotony under their several canopies, 
4 mere feature ‘in architecture, as in the re- 
stored west doorways of St. Orien at Rouen, 
where they are turned complacently to a 
pierced’ screen of tracery, or even, as in the 
fine south transept end of Rouen Cathedral, 

ea row is carried under the circular head 
ofthe window, till at its summit they lie hori- 
zontally—an error which has, however, been 
corrected admirably in the northern transept end 
of corresponding esign, by their being placed 
re the springing of the arch, side by side, 
downwards, and, as it were, hovering 
over'the recess of the window. But here they 
ate evidently in adoring contemplation of the 
events which are recorded in the centre. Their 


inds are uplifted and their wings poised: 


r attitudes are varied with the utmost 
Stace, while as each row distances from the 
scene they change front intenser actien of in- 
owt love, a drawing closer, as it were, to 
by om and triumph - i a to 

reverent gaze, and a drawing to- 

gether of 79 fcldid ppicaente: x 
. Stander even is the conception and 
ot of the bas-relief over the central 
an, the church of St. Maclou, at Rouen, 
tara} magnificently are all the usual architec- 
features subordinated to’ the sculptural 
giaracter ter of the composition, as to prove them 
design of one mind, or that, at least, the 
Sornéction which then existed between the 


sculptor and the architect was much more inti- 
mate than is evernow the case. The subject 
treated:is the Last Judgment. In the apex of 
the arch in the outer of the double row of 
canopies. is’ the Father, with right hand: up- 
lifted, and .bearing: the world and cross upon 
it in the other: in the second row, immediately 
beneath, is the Holy Spirit as the Dove de- 
scending; and, seated in the centre of the 
tympanum, is the figure of the Lord Jesus, 
which is of larger size than the rest of the 
group, while from the crown of the tympanum 
are rushing four angels with their trumpets to 
announce the coming doom of the world. The 
rest of their band are-ranged in staid ranks.on 
either side of Christ, with their wings folded 
over their feet, their harps and other instru- 
ments in hand; while in the next row below 
are seen the blessed of all nations, distinguish- 
able by their mitres:\ and turbans, and the 
variety of their dresses,—some holding the 
books of their inspiration, others kneeling or 
pressing forward with their heads raised to the 
Saviour,—-thus seeming, as doubtless was the 
intention, to embody the beautiful summary of 
the hymn, where “ Theangels cry aloud,—the 
heavens and all the powers therein,—The 
cherubim and the seraphim,—The glorious 
company of the apostles,—The goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets,—The noble army of 
martyrs,”—and “the Holy Church: through- 
out the world,” are joined in praising their 
Creator. 

To the left hand of the lower portion is the 
Resurrection. The souls are pressing into a 
sort of cathedral building, and are being mar- 
shalled by angels; while the two lower cano- 
pies of each row on that side are occupied by 
figures rising from their tombs. Of those 
above, and down to: nearly the same distance 
on the opposite side, each has an angel over- 
shadowing with his wings, and directing tothe 
Redeemer, a crowned saint, whose hands are 
clasped in prayer, and whose features are 
beaming with thankful praise. 

On the right-hand side the avenging angel 
is driving the condemned into the flames be- 
neath. The majestic..swoop. of this figure is 
finely contrasted by the struggles of a demon, 
who, in his hurry to escape, is crushing through 
all the arch-mouldings, and is leaving his gar- 
ments behind him. 

While the scene of: the Inferno: itself is 
drawn with all the terrible minuteness of the 
fancy of a Dante, and extends to the three 
lower canopies of each range on the right hand, 
the outlines of which are barely traceable amid 
the mass of horrid demons and ‘shrieking 
victims clinging around them: the expres- 
sion in the countenances. of these, of savage 
malice in the former, and of torture and de- 
spair in the latter, are truly fearful. In the 
midst, Satan is sitting supreme: in one com- 
partment devils are blowing the flames, which 
burst upwards in their fury: others turn a 
wheel, upon which figures are stretched over'a 
harrow ; and some are crouching into the very 
hollows of the canopies, as if they would screen 
themselves from the wrath of the Almighty, 
and were calling upon the mountains and the 
hills to cover them. 

Again, there are some of the most perfect 
combinations of the different arts to be found 
among the tombs of the Gothic period; 
whereas those of the present day, even when 
in themselves worthy of notice, are almost ex- 
clusively of a sculptural character, and in 
discord with all around them. (Note the in- 
troduction of a camp bedstead: and mattress 
into a cathedral, such as that upon which the 
twi@hildren,-by Chantrey, are lying, in Lich- 
field Cathedral, in contrast with the altar tomb.) 
These monuments, from their limited size, 
admit of a richness that would be fitter if 
carried over the whole of the buildings which 
contain them, whose grey and sombre walls 
make thera to glitter like gems in the dusk. 
Their effigies of armed knights lie as if in calm 
and peaceful slumber,—now that their warfare 
is done,—all blazing, like the iris, in burnished 
gold and enamel, their altar tomb for a couch, 
and canopied by a lacework of stone, beneath 
the arch of which there is visually, in the wall- 
tombs of Italy, some subject of an appropriate 
character painted in fresco, as in that of the 
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‘Bardi Chapel at St. Croce, where the figureof 
the warrior himself is represented in complete, 
armour, rising to judgment at the summons of 
the:last trumpet. 

These examples which I have given will, I 
think, be sufficient to prove, that: in precedent. 
the text-book.of art, is found the confirmation 
of the principles we had already deduced from 
Nature, her prototype,— namely, that in every 
object in which perfection is attempted, form, 
colour, and modelling of surface should be 
combined ; and, therefore, that architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, which respectively 
embody these qualities, should likewise be 
ever united. 

The recognition of this one principle alone 
would tend far towards the entire restoration 
of Art; but we may with advantage pursue 
still further our examination in these its only, 
yet ample, sources of instruction,—observing in 
both, that while all these qualities are joined 
together in perfect harmony, each has in a 
manner an independent existence, and is so 
distinct and separate as to allow of its being 
isolated and idealized at the will of the artist. 

This a ror sig will suggest to us many 
practical directions as to the proper position 
that each of these branches of the art: should. . 
occupy, in order to prevent any confusion or 
interference among them, or the undue pres 
dominance of one to the prejudice of the rest. 
And, first, of architecture, which, being, as 
it were; the frame to the others, should appear 
predominant in all the main structural lines and 
features, and these being left comparatively 
plain, will give a relief and repose to the more 
enriched portions. While, therefore, in piers: 
and columns bearing any principal weights, the 
clustering together a number of shafts for that 
purpose, which they answer as; well as, any 
other arrangement could, is a legitimate and 
beautiful idea (as also are the shallow chan- 
nellings in the circumference of. the Dorie 
column, since they run in the direction of the 
transmitted pressure, and in no degree diminish 
the strength),—the panels filled with arab- 
esque ornament, used in the: Renaissance, are ° 
inappropriate to so important a member : bee 
sides that, whenever solidity is the chief requi- 
site, neither panels, whose object is the reduce. 
tion of substance, nor deeply under-cut, pro- 
jecting mouldings, such as those of the Flam- 
boyant style, should be used. No member 
performing an important office in the construc- 
tion ought to be disguised, as a mere. orna- 
ment, nor-an ornament as a constructive fea-- 
ture; since, in the former case, the province 
of architecture is invaded, for instance where a 
crumpled mass. of foliage forms a corbel ‘to 
receive the vaulting shaft, as sometimes ‘is 
done in the English Decorated Gothic; andin . 
the latter case it becomes the usurper, as when 
battlements are used to decorate the transoms 
of a window, or the capital of a column, as in 
the Abbey: gateway at Worksop, in Notting-. 
hamshire. 

On these grounds, too, we may arraign those 
fanciful figures, full of life, indeed, and inter- 
esting from their symbolism, which bear the 
columns of the porches to the Lombardesque 
churches in Italy, such as St. Zeno, at Verona; ° 
also those massy pendants which hang, wedged 
up, as it were, to the centre of the arches of 
the grotesque and cavernous porch at Lou- 
viers, while those from the- vaulting of the 
south transept porch at St. Quen, at Rouen, 
are still more, if possible, to be condemned; as 
not having the same visible means of support, . 

The proper position for sculpture is at, the 
junction or the intersection of the main arehi-. 
tectural features, such as the capitals, mould- 
ings, finials, bosses, and other accessory. por- 
tions; as statues in the niches or crowning 
important points, and bas-reliefs within, pedi- 
ments, panels, &c. If it be carried over large 
masses of surface, it would appear to u 
the place where colour might be better applied; 
and it will, at least to some degree, lose ite 
proportional effectiveness and its character as 
a decoration only to the architecture. The 
metopes, frieze, pediment, and aeroteria were 
its field in the classic temple, the walls bei 
left to the painter. Again, in the best: 
purest of the Gothic examples, such. as: the: 
‘transept ends of Rouen Cathedral,. it. is 
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treated in the same manner; for though the 


lower parts of their doorways, with the angular | 


pedestals that flank them, are covered to a 
considerable height with most delicate bas- 
réiefs, they are only the decorations to these 
principal features, and are abundantly con- 
trasted by space of plain surface above and 
around, by means of which not one of the 


well-studied and exquisite mouldings, and | 


other enrichments, is lost in the general effect. 
Ip the works of the later Gothic, however, the 
carving is not so judiciously confined to the 
principal parts, but often covers the whole of 
the wailing, as on the apse of the church of St. 
Sauvern, at Caen. In our northern climate, 


where it is, in general, impracticable to deco- | 


rate these spaces with colour, it may be ex- 
pedient at times to give reins to the fancy of 
the artist, and to trust to the sunshine to gild 
the projections, and to the mist to flash the 
recesses with purple, and by the mere force of 
fretted wall and carved work, to strike awe 


| point, and the rest, as it were, toned up to it: 


‘painted glass, by its peculiar brilliancy, or 
some richly coloured screen, altar, or other 
feature, would supply readily the means of 
effecting this, and it will be found that 
greater power will be gained thus, than if 
equal richness, or colours of equal brilliancy, 
were carried over the whole buildings. 

With regard to this part of the question, 
however, I cannot do better than call attention 
to the following principles which have been 


given by Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Lamp of Beauty,” | 
which, as indeed the whole of his observations | 


upon the application of colour to architecture, 
are most practically useful :— 

“That colour should be independent of 
form and arranged upon a separate system: 
whatever harmonies there may be, should re- 
semble those of two separate musical parts, 
coinciding here and there only,—never dis- 
cordant, but essentially different. 
| “hat in the arrangement of colour, the 


into the minds of men. But in such cases, | patterns should be somewhat quaint and irre- 


|neral grounds of designs for manufactures, 


except where the manufacture is of a purely 
ornamental character, as a ribbon, for instance, 
which is always designed as accessory to some- 
thing else; and in this case there cannot be 
any objection to the primaries even in a posi- 
tive degree. But as a general rule the prima- 
ries are objectionable as grounds of designs, 
and where two colours only are introduced and 
one of them a primary, the larger surface 
should always be given to its complementary 
secondary, if we wish to produce the best 
possible effect of the combination. This re- 
striction to secondary and tertiary tints for the 
general masses is a very trifling limitation : 
you have the choice of a thousand tints, from 
/a rich orange green or purple to the most deli- 
| cate marine, drab, or gray: you leave also a 
far greater scope for effect in the introduction 
of the ornamental «details of your pattern, and 
it is here that you have the proper office for 
the primaries and secondaries in all the depth 
of their prismatic brilliancy. I think we should 








the sculpture will have exceeded the limits of gular, and that the refinement of line and | be careful even how we use the secondaries in 
i's due subordination; and this excess can! form, necessary in sculpture, is wrong in, their intensity, for anything more than the 
only be tolerated where it arises from fulness these: they should be confined rather to| ornamental details. Modify them by white 
of thought and an ungrudying spirit, conscious | simple masses, zones, cloudings, flamings, or | and you change their character : they are then, 
that much ef its work will be lost, and that it | spots.” | perhaps, of all colours the most fit for grounds 
must be less effective in proportion to its! The following remarks, too, by Mr. J. K. | or small masses. Even the primaries, when 
jvantity—and not if it consist in the mere Colling, in bis “ Gothic Ornaments,” are valu-| greatly modified by white, whether by actual 
repetition of the same details, the last resource , able. ‘That in the most harmonious combi-| mixture or mere juxta-position, may be ap- 
of poverty of invention, as is too often the case nations of colour in the Gothic style (as in| plied to the same uses; but in their genuine 
with our English Perpendicular buildings, or heraldry), colour is never placed upon colour, | intensity they are extremely objectionable 
im that n'gyard endeavour, which is the very but should always be separated by either’ in large masses, I believe we could not 
incarnation of the spirit of modern times,’ black, white, or gold.” This principle will| tolerate even a red, blue, or yellow paper, 
miemelr, produce the greatest effect with the also be found to be carried out in the/if the surface were not broken by some colon- 
least expenditure of thought or means. ornaments of the Alhambra. I have ob- | nade or diaper work, in a different tint or colour, 

Then the place for colour is on the flat| served lately, that where the most vivid|so as to destroy the monotonous intensity : 
surfaces, the walls, the windows, the bays of colours are used in the objects of nature, | variety of colour is quite as necessary as variety 
the «vaulting, the pavements, &c., whether we| as on the wings of butterflies, this principle |of form, and the more necessary the more 


give them over as a blank page to the painter,, may be observed to be carried out; but that) positive it is, because it acts with a greater 
tress upon the eye. ‘The value of this break- 


which it were well often to do, or whether we! where the tones are broken, they are some-/§ 
are content to cover them with quaint patterns | times found in juxta-position, as on the wings | ing of the surface where the colour is strong 
and mottled figures. Such principal members of some kinds of moths. A certain confusion | is admirably shown in the decorations of the 
in the construction, as shafts, vaulting ribs, or appears to arise in either case, the effect of | Alhambra, where we have such an interlacing 
those which depend upon the grace of their| which is only disagreeable when the colours , of colours, that though the primaries are gene- 
‘ferm, as mouldings, ought to be comparatively | are brilliant. Joun P. Seppon, | rally employed, they are so small in their masses 
simple, without much vivid colouring: cer-| and so intermingled as to have only a general 
tainly they never should be striped with lines | ; ie eet Lo effect of the secondaries; a result which in the 
running in a vertical direction, which destroy HARMONIES OF COLOUR IN strong light of Spain must amount almost to a 
all their breadth, and cannot be supported by | ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. necessity. The Moors and Saracens in Spain 
any authority in nature: lines crossing them,; A LecTURE on this subject was delivered by | and in Sicily have shown remarkable judgment 
as those used in the decorations of St. Ger- Mr. R. Wornui at the Central School of De-|in the application of their bigh colouring, a 
main de Pres at Paris, will better develope sign on 7th inst., in completion of his course | taste for which appears to be a common cha- 
their form: zigzag lines running up them, as_ on “ The History and Principles of Ornament.” | racteristic of people accustomed to southern 
seen in the Cathedral of St. Denis, give the) The lecturer first explained to the pupils the developments of colour in nature, and whose 
uncomfortable idea of their being elastic. analytical nature of colour according to the re- | taste for colour is very superior to that in the 
However, in all these systems the effect is ceived theory, and then proceeded to consider | north, as, till lately, developed in this island, 
somewhat confused, and these important mem- the laws of its harmonies. The elementary | which, for a century or so, seems to have 
bers are not made sufficiently prominent or facts, he continued, we may, or perbaps ought | amounted to a kind of drabomania both in 
detached from the surface of the walls: the to, suffer ourselves to be guided by, in our | decoration and costume. It is still too much 
more natural method, as in the stems of plants | general principles of decoration : we are taught ‘the fashion to consider a taste for colour as 
or trunks of trees, is to keep them of a single them not only by scientific analysis, but by the | puerile: it can only be so when in violation of 
colour, which is best effected by the use of general appearances of natural bodies also,;nature’s harmonies. I believe esthetically a 
marbles ; for instance, by the Purbeck marble We find in nature that the principal effect is | judicious application or employment of colour 
shafts in the Early English Gothic, as in the that of light: that is the general aspect: to be highly beneficial to the mind, in imparting 
choir at Ely Cathedral. Ihey might, perhaps, separate the parts and we find vast harmonies ‘a sympathetic gaiety to the current of the 
have their colour gradated as they rise, or of the tertiary colours: these again are inter- | thoughts, and in contributing to cheerfulness 

- vided into ribs, like trees into branches, such spersed with arrangements of the secondaries, | of disposition. 
birch te seh — . the mountain and the whole is decorated with minute porticns . The lecturer then entered more particularly 
; e slender stem gleams of primitive colour, such as flowers and the | into the subject of taste in costume, so far as 
— the then deep russet woods, a line of smaller receptacles of animal life. The primary | regards colours, and their harmonies,—the 
- er Bre sprayed into ebon twigs, all colours are essentially in nature peculiar to colours best adapted to male and female attire, 
ocala aoe ae /minutiz or the finest details. Neither man |—the effect of mere colour and its harmonies 
se ite rel ant meretiog tal abe ech ne Ri ee ese li ake meet cee eee 
architecture, for its modelling and delicacy i riew I should ded , h “s 7 regs sacar ihe ha in eee 
siampheehs ie eee career ior y is view I should deduce the following theory of of royalty and nobility,—the gorgeous group- 
sein re i et “i Ys — — in| colour in decorative or ornamental art. _ {ings of colour in the House of Lords on some 
immediately renders woth yy ing that so| All colours are enhanced by black and white occasions, &e. &e. The very contempt, or 
work than to gild it os “ ee em — a two poy a contrasts ; but to introduce ridicule, or humour, excited by peculiar asso- 
choir of Lisieux Cathedral, and partially tn 4 eb kK aly arge quantities would be incon- ciations, or by want of proper harmonies, in 
chapter-house of York, or te dant te - “ie 1¢ sistent with nature: on the other hand, white colour, he thinks, only proves its paramount 
esinaadeldacdhaed ~ ae mats may enter largely into all ornamental schemes, importance ; and there is, he believes, far more 
aubis Gollags of the Barts Guat. pre’ oe and * least in the modified form of some light in scarlet and purple than is dreamed of by phi- 
sicher Flamboyant alike esrm as at : “on 10uld poreare be the basis of every ex- losophers. I'be more perfect the combinations 
brought from a papier maché chon we ensive combination. For the general com-/of colour, of course the more impressive will 
guinnah: of the aneeammns hey Neneh der ~ cpr of a design also, secondary and ter- be the effect ; and the student cannot form an 
tened with colour judiciously, gir <n edt wr. tints are the most valuable ; the degree of exaggerated notion of the value of the true 
the design when it is far removed from spe r _ - depending a great deal upon the size harmonies, which are not matters of artistic 
ins the cromtentat of euleiie, it lonahee ¥. e. . - compentnnantsic~: that is, whether it convention, but the simple lessons of nature, 
pens that attention is bestowed only : a _ "6 d be an absolute colour, or only a tint: This the lecturer illustrated by a rapid view of 
y up @ the smaller the compartment, the more intense the most ordinary and the most prominent 


ai n ad y 
armony of S€ Ar ate ort 0 0 > ec ded should be our col a , 











; whereas, for P. . ° 
general effect, the being inversely as the extent of surface. The creation, but into these we cannot follow him. 
one same rule would hold, of course, with the ge- 


ezlour should be brougl 
‘ ght to a focus in ‘ ’ ; , 
“ Tf then,” he continued, “the organic as well 
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as the inorganic creation exhibit such uniform| Wren (whom our Ladye p’donne, for they | the fyer-squirtes in the cittie. Shelle of steple 
principles of colouring, it must be evident to|saie he was a heretike, but I trowe hee (which hath but viii ynche of thicknesse) shal} 
the designer that his works cannot be exempt|was the beste companie I founde thys six | not stande soe dismalle fyer. Vowtynges of 
from these laws, which, in fact, circumscribe | hondred yere) in hys sojourn in our realme of | chalke and plaistre, noone of the fyrmest, shad 


all vision, and are inherent in the nature of| purgatorie, which was but shorte, hee said ant he as Master Paxton hys glas house, ayente- 


light itself, by which alone colours exist at all ; | Was as proud to have savid our churche from | showeris of grete tymbres and stones. Bowes 
and, therefore, as they are generated by light|ruine, as to bee the onelie builder, sithence of cunnynge worke, of accepted masonnes, 
they must partake of its nature; so that we| your humble servitour, which hadde the hap | which be soe fitlie poysed that oon cannot be 
know these things to be true whether we feel | (our Ladye knoweth how ill I deservid the | movid but othir doth followe, shall topple doone 
them or not. lyke) to lay the whole plat of soe grete a/as childerhouse of cardes. For truelie they be 
It is in arrangements of two colours oniy|worke. (He meant your hereticall cathedral | lesse pillers and boterasse’ that do proppe thys 
where a discord can painfully obtrude itself: | of New Poule’s in London, wherein nygh alle | churche, than ye shall find proportionallie in 
in this case we have no alternative but the | ornamentys bee what ye doe calle dummyes.) | any other worke of stoone that hath ben builte. 
absolute harmony orthe complements. Mixed /Soe then ye will graunte that albeit our| But by oon rib, or lesse, of copure ymolten, 
harmonies may be fortuitous from the presence | buildynge be lyttel fyrm by reason of age, & | shall so grete laboure and curiositie be clene 
of a variety of colours, as the six prismatic or | uncomelie for losse of dyvers curious ymagerie | loste; and so shall yt be fulfylled which is 
others. Provided, indeed, the design contain | (to wit, the windowes with storys in manie | writ on good Bishop Jocelyne hys towmbe— 
the three colours in some form or other, the| colours), and the seynts be noe more wor- Fl eS A me F aia ‘ 
> , j . : - F ent hodie Salesberia quia decidit [templum /- 
physical requirements of the eye are in a great | schipped herein; yet sholde alle perille there- : pe Pk 
measure satisfied; so, accordingly, the ap- unto ie counted an evill thyng and hurtfull,| And they which sitte in Seynt Osmund hys 
proximate harmony, or the combination, of two which may bringe losse vnto our soueraigne | Sate shall holde up their handes cryinge 
of the secondaries has a pleasing effect though ladye the Queene and hir people. “< verilie it hathe never soe happened before. 
not perfectly complementary. Such, concluded, Now, for to see the roofys and Byshoppe ‘4d verilie it shall not soe happen againe ; for, 
the lecturer, are the leading conditions of the Wyvil hys steepil abovesaid, I joyned myselfe @!beit I do heare ye have in London oon archi- 











harmonies of colour. This question of colour 
becomes daily of higher importance, and must 
soon vindicate its place as an essential element 
of prosperous trade. 








GRETE PERYLLE TO YE CHVRCHE. 


In ye Chapiter House of our Ladye atte Salisbyrie, 
ye vi. of ye Ides of Marche, mdcecli. 


Good Magister Buylder, Greetynge. — Of 


| aerngu oute of the grounde, & runneth | — 
iright uppe the said staire, unto the chare-/ SCULPTORS’ COMPETITION FOR THE 


| Soe alonge vnto the tower in middest of the | 


unto certaine straungeres which the good 
vergere dyd guide, & soe goynge uppe the 
wyndinge staire in oone of the boterass turrits 
| at northe ende of the grete crosse yle (which 
| some doe calle transeptum) I spyed oon wyre | 
| of coppure, the bignesse of a strawe, which 


olde buildynge bee for tyme ybrent, yet I trowe 
alle the Queene’s horses and alle the Queene’s 
menne shall not make suche anodir churche as 
ye have lefte unto you of your poore servitour, 
Elias De Derhanr. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


roffe above the grete crosse hys vawtynge, & | 
Some time ago, the council of the Art- 


tectonicus professor, which demyth it good all: 





your pitie listen vnto my tale, which am a poore | churche, & up throwe alle the tymbre which | Union of London offered 100/. and 50I. for the 
soule that have doon penaunce above six  fylleth that fayre lanterne (for hee was curious- | best and second best* model of a single figure 
hondred yere for my sinnes, and specialle for | lie wrought for viewe wythinne, but hath bene in plaster 20 inches high, adapted for casting 
divers fravdes in the buildynge of thys churche, | shutte oute, and sithence the pullynge doun|in bronze. Thirty-eight models were sent in, 
by the which our moost worthie P’late| our noble bellfrie by Master Wyatt, is yshaken | and the council have obtained space from the 
Byshoppe Poore, Master Adam the Deane, my | of bell-tollynge, for which hee was not builte). executive committee of the Great Exposition 
fellowe Canons, and othir p’sones co’tributours , Then goeth said wyre into Master Richard de | for the exhibition of about twenty-five of these 
vnto the worke were endomagid, supposynge Farleigh hyssteepil, and soe uppe amidde hys in the Hyde-park building. One of the most 
yt to bee more solide & p’fectlie joynid & tymbrestill yt joyneth the vane-spindel that | complete works submitted, “The Hesitation 
fynisht to the glorie of our Ladye thanne was, overtoppyth alle workys in these yslands. of Eve,’ was excluded from the competition, 
oone, & not onlie soe but dyvers the simpel Now fromme talke I dyd heare, I wot thys| by being made inadvertently larger than the 
workmenne didde suffer losse booth sp’tuall | hath bene sette up for that heretical philo- | specified size. Another very fine model, 
and temporall, beynge cozenyd booth of theyr  sopher, Doctor Franklin, hys subtile invencion. | ‘Satan Punished,” from Paradise Lost, would 
lawfull pence and offe the benefyttes of indul-| But truelie they wist lyttel of thys matter, | also be considered, in its present shape, we 
gence, which our lord Pope Honorius dyd which toke above five hondred foot of con- | conceive, as not in accordance with the in- 
bou’tifullie graunte unto svche as trulie sholde | ductour (as ye doe calle it) whan cclx. fote structions, including, as it does, a second 
worke at p’fectynge of the worthie P’late hys | dydde go clene from the vane-yron unto the figure. Satan, winged, is standing on a rock, 
desygne. Veriliethey be mvoste juste judgem’ts | leade on any of the roofes, which bee joynt | and, with outstretched arms, is retiring before 
of our Ladye that I doe now vpon thys oaken| wyth the grounde by pipys forre rayne. ‘the hissing of a fallen one, half-man-half- 
table make humile confession of the synnes| Now verelie ther be moche damage doone serpent, at the foot of the rock. The artist, 
doone theruppon, and doe kepe warde on the of lyghtninge vnto thys steepil in former daies, however, confines his claim to the single 
worke of myne owne hands leste that ony ill/as good Sir Christopher reportyth, and more | figure, and by that he will have to be judged. 
befalle the same, which yf by your helpe, good | the hyer ye shal ascende, manie fayre stoones' “ Ephialtes Chained” represents a Hercu- 
Master Buylder, yn empryntinge therof, we do| rift & crackit, for wante of the doctor hys lean figure, the muscles greatly developed, 
lette, ye shall obtayne batement of my peynes ; cunynge. But liefer hadde more be soe rifte, lying at full length on his back. It is modelled 
which, of your misericorde, I wot ye fain|thanne oon lightnynge sholde happen ex- with power and knowledge, and is evidently 
wolde. ceedynge thys wyre hys capacitie electricall the work of no ordinary mind or hand. “ Soh- 
Now, I have spyed oon evill, the which, yf| (as they do saie). Now tho’, bye the grace of tude,” a female figure seated on a rock, 2 





it bee not lette, maie cause that booth thys our 
cittie of Sarum and the Queene’s realme of 
Englande schall suffer a losse which, withouten 
vain boastynge, I doe say shal not soddainlie 
be repayred. For albeit I deemyd ye sholde 
have so betteryd the maner and faction of your 
workys that our poore buildynge wolde, yf 
pyr in these daies, bee clene despysed 
as a thynge littel and brutte (yea, as it were 
Gothike and clounishe) bysyde the more 
statelie & curiouse fabrikes of thys your age; 
yet whan lookynge yesterdaie from the toppe 
of the gret steepyl which good Bishopp Wyvil 
and hys right subtile buylder, Master Richard 


our Ladye, ther doe hap noe soche myghtie stork by her side, is very cleverly posed. 
tempestes in thys lande of Englonde, as bee |“ Lycidas” and “ Spring,” apparently by the 
commune in mooste partes beyond sea; yet | same hand, have considerable merit, and the 
be ther not seldome lyghtninges which wolde| same may be said of “The Huntsman, 
melte (as in a refyner his fournice) moch “ Nydia” (Bulwer’s blind girl, from Pompeii), 
more than thys thicknesse of copure. Ye | “ Ou Earth, Peace,” “ Psyche Disguised ” and 
shal finde it writ of Sir Harrys, in hys boke of | some others, “ Ariadne” is the “ Iris Ascend- 
thonderstormes, page cxi., how that a quarter- | ing” (issued by the Society some time since} 
ynch chayn of copure hath ben ymolten, and |in another form: indeed it is curious to note 
(p. exiii.) that men sholde not truste grete| the influence exercised by works already exe- 
thynges unto lesse than a rodde of three-| cuted on a large number of the models. 
quarter inche of thys metalle (& yf ye take| We are glad to hear that the council have 
yron ye must putte xii. tymes so moche, besyde determined not to make their award until after 


makyng of newe so ofte as hee shal decaie the Exhibition is opened. 


de Farleigh, dyd adde vnto our cburche, it|thro” ruste). Wherfor thys wyre suffyceth| Itis to be hoped that the interest excited for 
seemid in alle that fayre prospect of nighe the|not. Ye will saye he hath servid thys fiftie the Great Exhibition will not a oe 
whole shyres of Wiltun and Hamptes, that | yere & noe hurte. So he shal bide, bycause subscription to the Art-Union of Lon “4 is 
verilie ther must be some reason in what [| ther hath bene yette no stroke of thondere year. Every subscriber of a guinea be ae 
heard anon of dyvers menne of our crafte, how mightie for to melte hym, or els the outsyde ceive works that may fairly * —_ ered 
that of late thayr marche had been (as they | ashlar hath bene wette with rayne, which doth worth double that amount, besides a chance of 


: ° : , } obtainin ig 0 8 t for himself a 
sayd Ww T conducte the doctor hy s fluide. Menne do} btaini g the right to selec 
y ) more in wordes than in dedys. Truelie ‘cture or statue fr e of the current 


that Master Richard, which fynisht this goodlie | saie alwaies “ there hath no such ill happened ure ! ‘4 
stepill, dyd tell me how in hys daies (which yette.” exhibitions. And it ee wr one pat 
was an hondred yere after myne) ther was, Soe then as soon as ther shall falle oon that while thus availing themselves - 7 pe - 
demyd to be stille noe churche in alle | grievous lightnynge, and the steepil bee over — advantage, “ me pees unds for 
i 8 i c r y . the encouragement of art and artists. ; 
Christendome for compleatnesse and fynysh to | drie to conducte, and the wyre have not capa- the —. — Siena" by Huson baw dane 


be comparid vnto our Ladye’s of Sarisburie ;| citie ; sodaine shall hee be scattered in droppes | seas 
end 7 hes yeares coe Inigo Jones did | ymolten, hotte as fyer, amidde beames and | now reached us,—the alternative print with 


bringe me the lyke reporte, addinge that mony | rafteris seasonyd with dryinge of six hondred Willmore’s fine work, “ The Villa of Lucullus.” 


; nell pervs d will 
i ‘y vere. Incontinent they be sette on blaze, in | It makes a very interesting engraving, an 
workes had bene begonne & othir ended in| yere. inc y the stecpil, |doubtless lead. many to pe atte oy Re 





fayrer sorte, but noone besyde thys builte|dyvers places at oonce (to wit = 
, Yea, that okie mene rhea and chare-rofe of the crosse), the loweste | chances, in order to possess both, 
knyghte, Sir Christopher | at suche heigth as ye shall not reche with alle | 





of a peece. 


A * , h. 
and_ worthie If good enoug 
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ry | 
Amongst the illustrations of “ The Tra- | 
veller,” to which each subscriber will also be 


entitled, are some very fine drawings by Stan-| vite kings ; though, as shown iu the plan, a 
field, E. M. Ward, Ansdell, Martin, F. Goodall, | city was attached to it capable of containing 
Hulme, Frost, Huskinson, Cave Thomas, and 


others. 





| 


ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF NINEVEH, | 
AS ELUCIDATED BY RECENT DISCO-, 
VERIES.* 
Amon the many archeological discoveries | 

made in recent times, no one has been either 80 | 

unexpected. or at the same time so complete} 
and satisfactory, as that of the palaces of the | 

Assyrian kingdom, recently brought to light in | 

the mounds in the Valley of the Tigris; and | 

considering the short time that has elapsed, 
scarcely eight years, since Mr. Botta made his | 
first successful excavation into the mound at} 

Kborsabad, it is wonderful how much has been | 

done to elucidate what was hitherto so ebscure; | 

for besides the good fortune of making such a 

discovery, it has been most opportune that it | 

has fallen into the hands of such men as Botta, | 

Layard, and Rawlinson; who have brought 

not only zeal, but an extraordinary amount of 

talent and sagacity to bear on the subject. 

Neither, however, of these gentlemen has | 

attempted the architectural branch of the in- 

quiry, which is the one to which I shall na- 
turally confine my remarks on the present occa- 
sion, not only as the one most directly interest- | 
ing to this audience, but also as the one on | 
which alone I feel confident in giving any very 
decided opinion; and for the sake of making 
my remarks as intelligible as possible, I shall 
confine them almost wholly to. one building— 
the palace of Khorsabad,—not only because it 
is one of the most interesting buildings hitherto 
brought to light, but because it is—owing to 
the superior liberality of the French govern- 
ment—the only one that has been so com- 


pletely excavated, as to render its disposition 
even tole:ably intelligible. 

Before proceeding, however, to examine it, | 
it may be necessary to make a few remarks on 


the chronology of the arts in Assyria, and also | 
on the geographical position of the great cities 
that have been disinterred. With regard to 
the first, my own conviction is, that the three 
great periods of art have been brought to light 
by these discoveries. 

The first belongs to the epoch of Nimrod 
and Abraham, or is slightly subsequent to that 
time. It is to this period, I believe, that the 
sculptures of Nimroud and Kalah Shergat 
belong; indeed, almost all that Mr. Layard 
has sent home to the British Museum. 

The second period is that of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, and Ninyas, about B.c. 1350. To this 
period belong the palace of Khorsabad, which 
i8 to be the subject of the following remarks; 
the great Palace of Nineveh, known generally | 
as the Koyunjik mound; and scattered ruins | 
Over ali the country. 





Khorsabad seems to have been a sort of 
suburban palace,—the Windsor of the Nine- 


50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants. k 

The palace itself was situated in a breach in 
the north-west wall of the city, projecting 
beyond it into the plain, as seems also to have 
been the case with the two metropolitan palaces 
at Nineveh, and indeed generally was, as far 
as we can judge from what remains, the usual 
arrangement for such edifices. 

The mound or terrace which supported the 
edifice itself, was a square of about 600 feet 
each way, rising about 30 feet from the plain. 
Inwards from this was a second and lower 
mound, about twice the length and half the 
breadth, situated within the city, and across 
which apparently was the only access to the 
palace itself. 

Nearly in the centre of the lower mound 
was situated a propyleon or great gate, or hall | 
of entrance, which is the only building of 
which any remains have yet been found on 
this terrace. 

Beyond this there must have been a flight of 
steps to ascend to the upper terrace, probably 





where they supported galleries ; but the outer 
wall of the palace itself is the thinnest of any, 
because in that place there could have been no 
gallery. The pillars, however, which stood on 
the walls could not have sufficed to sustain a flat 
roof—so heavy as Eastern flat roofs generallyare 
—across a span of 33 feet, and there must con- 
sequently have been pillars on the floor between 
them: these pillars must have been of wood, 
most probably of cedar, as, had they been of 
any less combustible material, some remains 
of them would have been found, which is not 
the case; and all analogy from contemporary 
buildings, and from the remains existing at 
Persepolis, points to wood not only as the 
most probable, but indeed as the only material 
used. 

The most difficult part of the whole to re- 
store is the roof over the central apartment. 
As it was more elaborately adorned with sculp- 
ture on a smaller scale than the two outer 
apartments, it is evident it must have been at 
least as well lighted; but as it was surrounded 
on all sides by other rooms, light could only 
be introduced from the roof. As a skylight is 
totally inadmissible, I have adopted a mode 
which is at least as convenient, and is such as 





situated near where I have placed them on the | was used in Egypt before that day, and is used 
plan. These led to the outer court, on the left |in India at the present time ; besides which, it 
hand of which was the hareem, and in front | has the authority of the Persian tombs of the 
the vaulted passage or entrance leading to the | Achemenides, which I believe certainly repre- 
palace itself. sent a hypethron of the sort. : 

The exterior wall of the hareem, both for its| With these adjuncts, arranged as shown in 
extent, the splendour of its sculptural decora- | the view and section given in THe BuiLDER,* 
tion, and the magnificence of its portals, must | the whole building is not only intelligible, but 
have been the most imposing feature in the | every piece of it becomes a necessary and in- 
palace ; its interior, however, is very inferior | herent part of such a mode of construction. 
to that of the palace properly so called, its; ‘The numerous remains of colour found on 
walls being composed only of brick, without | the bassi relievi, and more particularly the 
that revétment of sculptured slabs to which its | large quantity of glazed and coloured tiles and 
exterior, and the palace itself, owe nearly all| bricks that are found in all the apartments, in 
their interest. Some slabs, it is true, do exist | such a position as to show that they lined the 
in the court yard, but they generally are un-| upper part of the walls above the slabs, all 
sculptured. prove incontestably that the whole of these 

Passing through the vaulted passage the | palaces was as richly adorned with colour as 
visitor enters the palace court, open on two | the mosques and palaces of Persia are at the 
sides to the country, and on the other two) present day. Indeed, in that country it may 
enclosed by buildings, represented in the draw- almost be said, that colour is more architecture 
ing on the wall. than form is. 

The principal part of the palace consists of} Another curious peculiarity of this art is the 
three rooms, placed side by side, and one | extent to which animated forms are used—all 
across their ends facing the country: all these the plain surfaces being covered with them ; 
are of the same length, about 116 feet, but | and even the constructive parts, such as door- 
vary in breadth from 21 to 33 feet, and they | posts, and all the returns and angles of the 
are separated from one another by enormously | walls, which in other styles were formed of 
thick walls, in some instances 21 feet thick, | masses of stone or pilasters, or rustication, or 
while in others the dimensions vary from that some such form, are here either winged bulls, 
to 13 feet. | or winged figures, or some form of anima 

Up to the height of about 10 feet from the floor, | nature: these always form the principal ar- 
all the walls of all these apartments are revéted | chitectural decorations, while the pillars and 
with alabaster slabs, covered with sculptures constructive supports, which are in other styles 
in low relief, so that no difficulty whatever is | the principal parts, are here entirely subordi- 





experienced in restoring the palace to its pris- | 


tine form, as far as that height is concerned: | 


nate, and of inferior materials. 
One other point I may allude to is, that all 


jabove that, however, no direct authority is| that is Ionic in the arts of Greece came from 


The third period is that of the Salmaneser | obtained from anything now found in the|the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, as all 


and Senach 


erib dynasty, to which belong the buildings themselves; and we are left mainly | that is Doric came out of Egypt. By this I 


south-west palace at Nimroud, and some other |to conjectures derived from the form of the | mean, that not only the form of the pillars, but 
insignificant ruins intermixed with those of the lower part of the walls to the exigencies of the | the whole spirit and essence of the order, and 


other pe riods. 


| building, and at the same time such analogies | of the art which accompanied it, derived their 


A fourth period of art, though not strictly |as can be obtained from contemporary or | origin from the East; a matter for considera- 
veionging to Assyria, is the epoch of the great cognate buildings in Egypt, Syria, and Persia. | tion, which opens up one of the most interest- 


dynasty of the Achemenides of Persia, which | Taking, however, all these authorities, and 
completes and also closes the great Asiatic Art Comparing them with one another, and with 


History, which, including the Persian period, | 
runs through a space of near two thousand | 
years, a longer duration for such a history, | 
than any other class of art can show except | 
of course the Egyptian. 

With reg 
that I believe Kalah Sherghat to be the Calah | 
of Genesis; and Nimroud, which is known to 
have been the Larissa of the Greeks, to be the | 


esen of the same authority. 
The size 


} 
| 


to be pointed out beyond a shadow of doubt, | 
by the mounds opposite Mosul, which cir. | 
cumscribe a city capable of containing from | 
two to three hundred thousand inhabitants. | 
which number, as the kingdom of Assyria 
roper never could have supported more than | 
three million of people, is quite as much as the | 
capital ever could have contained. 
+ P ‘ aap 
tate of cites, Maree oe NOME OF he Ta 


ard to the geography I may state, | already brought to light. 


' ul * | used, but an exigence of the mode of building ; 
and position of Nineveh, I believe | the tops of these walls being, in fact, galleries, 


what exists on the spot, my own impression is, 
that the mode I have adopted in restoring them 
cannot be very far from the truth, though of 
course it may be modified by subsequent dis- 
coveries, or a more careful elaboration of those 


To me it appears that the thickness of the 
walls is by no means an accidental cireum- 
stance, arising from the nature of the material 


which in their extent almost exactly equalled 
the superficial area of the floor of the buildings 
themselves. So that they, in fact, formed an 
upper story to the palace. 

On these walls were placed two ranges of 
dwarf columns, one on the inner and one on 
the outer edge, forming externally a loggia, 
through which light was introduced, and, as 





will be observed, the walls are always thicker | 
on the outer parts than in the inner rooms, | 


ing fields of inquiry to those who delight to 
trace the affiliation of the various branches of 
art to their origin in the lands of their birth. 
These Assyrian discoveries enable us to do 
this, as far as Greece is concerned, and now, 


for the first time, one of the greatest divisions 


of her arts has an intelligible source and 
origin. James FerGusson. 





Provipent INstiTuTION OF BUILDERS’ 
Foremen.—We are glad to find that this 
society is making steady progress: thirty or 
forty new members have been added: several 
have been relieved, and two widows of mem- 
bers placed on the pension fund. The annual 
dinner in aid of it is advertised to take place 
on the 27th inst., and will, we trust, be well 
supported. Mr. Henry Lee will preside, Mr. 
Thomas Piper will fill the vice-chair, and there 
is a long list of patrons and stewards, including 
some very eminent names, 





* See p, 149, ante, 
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Upwarps of 200/. have been subscribed | 
towards the erection of new and enlarged 
schools at Melton, on the old site.——A cor- | 
respondent informs us that the Leicester guar- 
dians have just entered into a contract with a 
gentleman of that town for the supply of gas 
at 2s. 9d. a thousand cubic feet. The tenders 
for gas-fittings sent for their approval were— 
Branley, 144/.; Robinson, 160/.; Barin, 168/. ; 
and Saracens, 175/.———The Hampshire Ad- 
vertiser states that the price of gas at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, is to be lowered! 
to 7s.; and well it may, considering the! 
terms on which the present lessee of the 
works has engaged to furnish the ready- 
made article to the company. From the local 
Independent and Advertiser we collect the fol- | 
lowing particulars. The contractors are to| 
deliver’ a due quantity of pure gas through a_ 
station meter at the company’s premises, the | 
company providing the apparatus, but not the | 
materials. The tenders received were the, 
following :— 


Mr. S. Wood, Wandsworth, 4s. 6d. per thousand | 
the firet year, 4s. the second, and 3s. 6d. the 
third. 

Mr. James Durkin, Croydon .. 








3s. 104. per thous. 
14 








Mr. Walker, Chesterfield...... 3 7 
Mr. Michael Scott, London.... 2 11 - } 
Mr. Henry Bowen, Cardiff.... 2 11 - 
Mr. John Richardson,Wimborne 2. 6 ” 
Mr. Anthony Winderer, London 2 0 ” 
Mr. George Miller, Newport .. 1 114 ,, 
Mr. E. Kirkham, London .... 1 104 99 | 


Mr. J. Richardson, Southampton 1 10 ” 
Mr. George Wood, sen., Newport 

( The present lessee of theworks.) 1 9 - 
Mr. J. G. Kennett, Newport .. 1 8 ” 
Mr. G. Wood, jun., Newport.. 1 7 ” 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. [tation ” distinctly marked upon its enormous | injustice in the name of justice, and the more 





canvass surface, and a higglety-pigglety mass|s0 since we see that calculating members 
of brick and mortar it assuredly is, hardly|of “the profession”—which really appears 
one street of note as a through thoroughfare |to have peculiar pretensions to so absorb- 
being found to run from either of the four|ing and omniverous a title—already have 
cardinal points to the other, or parallel to any| their eye on the new prey that is in 
other street of similar importance. Besides preparation for them in the carcase of 
the list of principal streets, Mr. Adshead in-| the Buildings’ Bill which we last week dis- 
tends to add the populations of the entire sected. Not even satisfied that the judge 
townships of Manchester and Salford forming should be a lawyer, and that none but barris- 
the two boroughs, both in 1841 and 1851, as ters and attorneys should be entitled to con- 
soon as the census is completed, so that the duct and plead the cause of builders or others 
decennial progress of the population of the subject to the rule of this builders’ court, 
manufacturing capital will be made known to the Legal Observer thinks that “it seems 
the visitors to the World’s Industrial Exhibi- but consistent and reasonable that the clerk 
tion, as the map will be sent to London. A and the deputy-clerk should be attorneys 
plan for new butchers’ shambles, at Barnsley, also.” Surely it is but reasonable that “the 
has been furnished to the committee of that profession,” if they are to have the building 
undertaking, by Mr. Billington, of Wakefield, trades as their lawful prey, should be entitled 
architect.——Strenuous endeavours are now to pick even the bones. That our own profes- 
being made at Bradford to have the parish sions and trades will thus indeed become a 
church rebuilt. A new workhouse is about prey, who can doubt who knows anything of 
to be erected at Wakefield. Messrs. Rae the practice of the law,—who can doubt who 
and Franks, of Hartlepool, have contracted to knows anything of what the honourable mem- 
build a chapel in Dover-street there for the bers of the profession themselves admit and 
Wesleyan Methodist Reformers. The Primitive deplore? “Our system of law,” says the 
Methodists have purchased a site in Dock- attorney-general himself, Sir John Romilly, 
street. In both these cases the Dock Company , “ is technical, invented FOR THE CREATION OF 











‘have returned one-half of the price of, costs, and not for the due administration of 


the ground to the purchasers.——The Gates- Justice.” Yes, and an antidote, even, 
head Observer notices the opening of a for the bane is pointed out by another 
new church at Shincliffe A tank is being eminent and honourable person, namely, 








| formed at the Newcastle and Gateshead Union Lord Overstone, who recently remarked to the 


Gaslight Company’s station, Forth Banks, for author of an able tract on “Tribunals of 
the erection of a large gasholder, capable of Commerce,” Mr. Francis Lyne, whose exposé 
stowing about 360,000 cubic feet of gas. The, we commend to the perusal of all amongst 
tank, when finished, will be 102 feet diameter, OUr own professions and trades _who wish 
26 feet deep. The gasholder will be on the| to know a little more on this interesting 
telescope principle, of 100 feet diameter, and | subject,—that “any plan of a practicable 
50 feet high, supported by eleven cast iron character, by which the administration of the 


The company decided to accept the tender of columns. From the gasholder a large main law may be rendered more prompt, certain, 


the present lessee to supply them at Is. 9d. per 





will communicate with the heart of the town, and less costly, or by which reasonable arbi- 


thousand cubic feet. “After this: exposition | s9 as to leave an abundant supply of gas at all | tration may be established for legal redress, 
of the cost of procuring an article which has’ ceasons of the year. Mr. Richard Cail is the) would be a great benefit to the trading and 


| 


been charged to the consumers at about the! contractor, and the work will be completed in) commercial world,” and that his lordship 
rate of 15s., and only of late reduced to half| time to be available for next winter’s consump- | “ sincerely wished success to every effort which 


that amount,” says one of the papers just | tion. 


named, “ we cannot feel much surprised at the | 


} 


The sculptured figure in Burns’s might have this object in view.” It is not 
Mausoleum at Dumfries is now being protected exactly commercial tribunals we are treating of 





forcible representations which from time to! by shields of glass within the gate and other | at present, but after such implied as well as 


time have appeared in our columns, relative to | openings, so as to exclude the influence of the expressed opinions, how can we be otherwise 


the extravagance of the company’s demands.” 
As to quality the contractor is to be liable to 
fines on proved impurities of the gas, and as 
to quantity he will have an interest in giving 
a guod supply. The only remark we are in- 
clined at present to make on the preceding list 


is, that if gas contractors themselves differ s0 the west end of Glasgow is projected, to which 


Plans have than most jealous of such provisions, in our 
been prepared at Glasgow by Mr. C. Wilson new Buildings Bill, as will place us at the 
for buildings about to be constructed at the mercy of the technicalities, quibbles, and 
back of the Royal Bank fronting Buchanan- delays, of a law court. 

street. The design is a combination of the| 
Greek and Italian styles. A new park at PROPOSED NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
| Ir is proposed to erect an opera house in 





elements from the soft marble. 








immensely in their estimate of the cost of gas,'_ committee of the town council has recom- New York to seat 4,000 persons, It will be 


while the very man who knows most about the 
proper local cost is one of the readiest to offer 
one of the lowest estimates: of that cost (his 
own profit of course inclusive), what reliance 
ought we to place on the assurances of any 
one, generally speaking (without special refer- 
ence to local cireumstances), that the present 
demands and expectations of the public at 
large are unreasonable, even though the assurer 
should happen to be a gas contractor or gas 
engineer, or to have other pretensions, as an 
authority, however practical ? The late Rev. 
Dr. Penrose, formerly fellow of New College, | 
Oxford, is said to have bequeathed his collec- 

tion of pictures and works on the fine arts, to 

the Oxford University galleries, and to the | 
library of Sir Robert t aylor’s Institution.—— | 
At Gloucester it is in contemplation to erect a 
new monument in commemoration of Bishop 





mended: that body to contribute 10,000/.—— | bounded by four wide streets and have a front 
Workmen are now engaged in placinga public | o¢ 1 97 feet by an average depth of 217 feet. 
clock with three dials in the spire of the) 7.4 frst tier of boxes and the parquet are 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. Plans have entered on a level with the street. Viewed 
been prepared of a tower to be placed on | from the parquet, the house presents four other 
Greenside Church at Edinburgh, at a probable tiers of boxes, the front of each retreating 
cost of about 950/. The council have to give |} nind the one immediately below it, each 
their authority to proceed with it. Ve) having its open balcony. 

would direct attention to an advertisement for) 4 system of ventilating, with warm air in 
designs for the Bristol Athencum, the terms of| winter, and with air artificially cooled to any 
which show a liberal and proper spirit on the | required temperature in summer, forms a part 
part of the committee. lof the design. It is designed with double- 
cased windows and extra doors to exclude 











LAW MANAGEMENT OF BUILDING 
QUESTIONS. 
Ar a moment when the terrible evils and 
corruptions of the Jaw in the hands of its pro- 
fessors in this country have come to such a 


Hooper, in place of the old and insignificant | pass, that the public more exposed to its pil- 
one now standing in St. Mary’s-square. | 
A Gothic monument: has been erected in the commercial public in general,—find it beyond | 
Abbey Church; at Bath, to the memory of the all further endurance, and are now taking | 





late Mrs. S. Warner, who left 35,0001. three per | strenuous measures for the obviation of these | 


‘entirely the external sultry air of summer, to 
| exhaust continually the foul air, and to supply 
|in its place an adequate quantity of pure air 
| artificially cooled. 

| {t is proposed, by the use of iron for the 
' stairways and in other parts of the building 
for which it may be available, and by coating 


ilaging chicaneries,—that is, the trading and | all the stage frame-work with a recently dis- 


covered incombustible paint, to render the 
whole structure nearly fire-proof. — 
The cost of the land and the estimated cost 


cent. consols, upon trust, to provide annuities | mischiefs by the substitution of commercial | of the building, furnished for use, are between 


| 


of 252. each for poor widows reduced by mis- | tribunals to which every man of common sense | 250,000 and 300,000 dollars. Of this the 


fortune.——The Swansea Docks are to be 
immediately proceeded with, so soon as tenders 
from several contractors are sent in. The 
subscription of the Marquis of Worcester as a 
shareholder is said to be now 10,0001. Gas- 





works are shortly to be erected at the township 
of Droylsden, Ashton-under-Lyne.——Mr. 
Joseph Adshead’s map of Manchester town- 
ship, says the local Speetator, is on so large a 
scale, that every house and cottage in the 
township may be said to have its “local habi- 


and right feeling will most thankfully resort in | 


all differences and disputes,—it is a hard 
case certainly that this incubus is to be 
mounted on the metropolitan building trades 
in the shape of law judges and attorneys 
for the discussion and settlement (or else 
not) of the many —_ involved in 
the technical details and pursuits of their own 
peculiar arts and. businesses. The longer we 
reflect on this subject the more necessary it 
seems to become to resist this meditated 





| projector is to furnish one-half, and hopes to 
lraise the remainder by leasing 250 seats for 


| 99 years for 500 dollars each. 





| Tue State Trape.—A considerable in- 
crease has taken place in the export of slates 
from the quarries in North Wales—a circum- 
stance justly attributed to the removal of the 
| brick duty causing an impetus to the erection 
| of houses. 
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Amongst the illustrations of “ The Tra: | Khorsabad seems to have been a sort of | where they supported galleries ; but the outer 
yeller,” to which each subscriber will also be, suburban palace,—the Windsor of the Nine- | wall of the palace itself is the thinnest of any, 
entitled, are some very fine drawings by Stan-| vite kings ; though, as shown in the plan, a | because in that place there could have been no 
field, E. M. Ward, Ansdell, Martin, F. Goodall, | city was attached to it capable of containing | gallery. The pillars, however, which stood on 
Hulme, Frost, Huskinson, Cave ‘Thomas, and ; 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants. __ | the walls could not have sufficed to sustain a flat 
others. | The palace itself was situated in a breach in | roof—so heavyas Eastern flat roofs generallyare 
‘the north-west wall of the city, projecting | —across a span of 33 feet, and there must con- 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF NINEVEH, | beyond it into the plain, as seems also to have | sequently have been pillars on the floor between 
AS ELUCIDATED BY RECENT DISCO-_ been the case with the two metropolitan palaces | them: these pillars must have been of wood, 
VERIES.* ‘at Nineveh, and indeed generally was, as far | most probably of cedar, as, had they been of 
Amonc the many archeological discoveries | a8 we can judge from what remains, the usual | any less combustible material, some remains 
made in recent times, no one has been either so | arrangement for such edifices. of them would have been found, which is not 
unexpected, or at the same time so complete | The mound or terrace which supported the | the case; and all analogy from contemporary 
and satisfactory, as that of the palaces of the | edifice itself, was a square of about 600 feet buildings, and from the remains existing at 
Assyrian kingdom, recently brought to light in | each way, rising about 30 feet from the plain. | Persepolis, points to wood not only as the 
the mounds in the Valley of the Tigris; and | Inwards from this was a second and lower | most probable, but indeed as the only material 
considerins the short time that has elapsed, | mound, about twice the length and half the | used. 
scarcely eight years, since Mr. Botta made his , breadth, situated within the city, and across} ‘The most difficult part of the whole to re- 
first successful excavation into the mound at| which apparently was the only access to the| store is the roof over the central apartment. 
Khorsabad, it is wonderful how much has been | palace itself. As it was more elaborately adorned with sculp- 
done to elucidate what was hitherto so ebscure;| Nearly in the centre of the lower mound) ture on a smaller scale than the two outer 
for besides the good fortune of making such a_ was situated a propyleeon or great gate, or hall apartments, it is evident it must have been at 
discovery, it has been most opportune that it of entrance, which is the only building of | least as well lighted; but as it was surrounded 
has fallen into the hands of such men as Botta, | Which any remains have yet been found on/on all sides by other rooms, light could only 
Layard, and Rawlinson; who have brought | this terrace. be introduced from the roof. As a skylight is 
not only zeal, but an extraordinary amount of Beyond this there must have been a flight of totally inadmissible, I have adopted a mode 
talent and sagacity to bear on the subject. | steps to ascend to the upper terrace, probably | which is at least as convenient, and is such as 
Neither, however, of these gentlemen has | situated near where I have placed them on the | was used in Egypt before that day, and is used 
attempted the architectural branch of the in-| plan. These led to the outer court, on the left | in India at the present time ; besides which, it 
quiry, which is the one to which I shall na-| hand of which was the hareem, and in front | has the authority of the Persian tombs of the 
turally confine my remarks on the present occa- | the vaulted passage or entrance leading to the | Achemenides, which I believe certainly repre- 
sion, not only as the one most directly interest- | palace itself. sent a hypethron of the sort. 
ing to this audience, but also as the one on| ‘The exterior wall of the hareem, both for its} | With these adjuncts, arranged as shown in 
which alone I feel confident in giving any very | extent, the splendour of its sculptural decora- | the view and section given in THe BuILpER,* 
decided opinion; and for the sake of making tion, and the magnificence of its portals, must | the whole building is not only intelligible, but 
my remarks as intelligible as possible, I shall have been the most imposing feature in the | every piece of it becomes a necessary and in- 
confine them almost wholly to. one building— | palace ; its interior, however, is very inferior | herent part of such a mode of construction. 
the palace of Khorsabad,—not only because it to that of the palace properly so called, its; The numerous remains of colour found on 
is one of the most interesting buildings hitherto | walls being composed only of brick, without | the dassi relievi, and more particularly the 
brought to light, but because it is—owing to that revétment of sculptured slabs to which its large quantity of glazed and coloured tiles and 
the superior liberality of the French govern-| exterior, and the palace itself, owe nearly all bricks that are found in all the apartments, in 
ment—the only one that has been so com- their interest. Some slabs, it is true, do exist such a position as to show that they lined the 
pletel; ex avated. as to render its disposition in the court yard, but they generally are un-| upper part of the walls above the slabs, all 
even tolerably intelligible. | sculptured. prove incontestably that the whole of these 
Before proceeding, however, to examine it, | _ Passing through the vaulted passage the | palaces was as richly adorned with colour as 
it may be necessary to make a few remarks on visitor enters the palace court, open on two | the mosques and palaces of Persia are at the 
the chronology of the arts in Assyria, and also | sides to the country, and on the other two) present day. Indeed, in that country it may 
on the geographical position of the great cities | enclosed by buildings, represented in the draw- ‘almost be said, that colour is more architecture 
that have been disinterred. With regard to ing on the wall. ‘than form is. 
the first, my own conviction is, that the three| The principal part of the palace consists of; Another curious peculiarity of this art is the 
great periods of art have been brought to light three rooms, placed side by side, and one extent to which animated forms are used—all 
=. Gecoveriss. i |across their ends facing the country: all these the plain surfaces being covered with them ; 
Phy Nalin oats the epoch of Nimrod are of pon — length, about 116 feet, but | and even the constructive parts, such as door- 
naa a cm ig - nga eagees that vary in ee from 21 to 33 feet, and they | posts, and all the returns and angles of the 
ni Meat + rad crepe , pet that the eben a” rom one another by enormously | walls, which in other styles were formed of 
en al _— “ — ." — ri a a. instances 21 feet thick, | masses of stone or pilasters, or rustication, or 
* eae eee a n wa-whes ; “9 . tr. Layard se : ~iy ers the dimensions vary from that | some such form, are here either winged bulls, 
“agate: — rey - ae — a — ae | or winged figures, or some form of animated 
linia MRaames heen aa : org —apees all 4 Agha ger mee about 10feet from the floor, | nature: these always form the principal ar- 
mae We ee shi? = = oe pr 1e a greg cp are revéted | chitectural decorations, while the pillars and 
fa to be the aubj php i a “" ” ’ = te a ~~ pd 8 : »8, covered with sculptures | constructive supports, which are in other styles 
the great Palace of Nineveh “ ing pron he ow te ieee that no difficulty whatever is | the principal parts, are here entirely subordi- 
as the Koyunjik moun 1; and sac oper y tir Ap otanige ‘t a a the palace to its pris- nate, and of inferior materials. ? 
“ae scattered ruins powdag nag ar as that height is concerned:| One other point I may allude to is, that all 
The third an ke fale ae brows mgr 1owever, no direct authority is that is Ionic in the arts of Greece came frem 
Pg ena ee tr wd aoe ate rsa ed : ne a anything now found in the the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, as all 
cauthidnsehimalnen an “ret a : belong the ey ¢ ings t mage sd and we are left mainly that is Doric came out of Egypt. By this I 
EA er ead erin . = rca ve od bed singer erived from the form of the | mean, that not only the form of the pillars, but 
Weeae xed with those of the | ai part ari e —_ to the exigencies of the the whole spirit and essence of the order, and 
Pa ao ge En EE | o — an Bact. “ — time such analogies | of the art which accompanied it, derived their 
belonging to Assyria, is thee bet 7 7 rictly = n esa rom contemporary or | origin from the East; a matter for considera- 
dynasty. of the Asheenaniden P " - ‘the great Tekine yuildings in Egypt, Syria, and Persia. | tion, which opens up one of the most interest- 
canines Wt — _ — dager ing, opie. all these authorities, and | ing fields of inquiry to those who delight to 
History, which, including Aa le sein ~- roe opr t eo with one another, and with | trace the affiliation of the various branches of 
runs through a space of near bE Sem that the set } h wt oe! ia impression is, | art to their origin in the lands of their birth. 
paneny, =. datames deamon deed nay anatharag! de a opted in restoring them These Assyrian discoveries enable us to do 
eet Prien ci 1 a history, | ot be very far from the truth, though of | this, as far as Greece is concerned, and now, 
Pe a ne can show, except | Course it may be modified by subsequent dis- | for the first time, one of the greatest divisi 
course the Egyptian. | coveries, or a more careful elaborati 7 : -:' me 
“With sagand to the ee eA peter ee < ul elaboration of those |of her arts has an intelligible source and 
that I believe Kalah Sherghat tg be the C, lak To de it sailed ‘that h i ve carey pucmy 2 
of Genesis; and Nimroud’ which i ala bec appears that the thickness of the 
ey ss ts “at spe 7 is known to walls is by no means an accidental circum- ae Te ’ 
Rensu: of the anane on tc ne reeks, to be the | stance, arising from the nature of the material F veatahenseng RES EEUTHON-OF BuiLDERS 
Sion shew olen “tie nage | used, but an exigence of the mode of building ; | onumEN.—We are glad to find that this 
to be pointed a “08 <n | es I believe | the tops of these walls being, in fact, galleries, | tow is making steady progress: thirty or 
by the mounds op re M we . of doubt, which in their extent almost exactly equalled | 0"? sind members have been added : several 
eueandiacuain PI fl osul, which cir- | the superficial area of the floor of the buildings ave been relieved, and two widows of mem- 
two to three hondoed + the ed. ial from themselves. So that they, in fact, formed an bers placed on the pension fund. The annual 
which number, as the vee inhabitants, | upper story to the palace. dinner in aid of it is advertised to take place 
roper never poe ee gi nee of Assyria; On these walls were placed two ranges of on the 27th inst., and will, we trust, be well 
three million of people ie mete more than | dwarf columns, one on the inner and. one on | Supported. Mr. Henry Lee will preside, Mr. 
capital ever ania kare — much as the | on outer edge, forming externally a loggia, Thomas Piper will fill the vice-chair, and there 
® Reed of Gs Oc Gi <2: ere Ase hrough which light was introduced, and, as | 'S 3 long list of patrons and stewards, including 
tute of Architects, Mant? General Meeting of the Tusti- | ¥ ill be observed, the walls are always thicker | °°™¢ Very eminent names. 
on the outer parts than in the inner rooms, | 
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* See p, 149, ante, 
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rT N r > p r al ° ae : 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. | tation ” distinctly marked upon its enormous | injustice in the name of justice, and the more 
Upwarps of 2001. have been subscribed | canvass surface, and a higglety-pigglety mass|s0 since we see that calculating members 
towards the erection of new and enlarged of brick and mortar it assuredly is, hardly |of “the profession”—which really a years 
schools at Melton, on the old site.——A cor- | one street of note as a through thoroughfare to have peculiar pretensions to 80 om . 
respondent informs us that the Leicester guar- | being found to run from either of the four| ing and omniverous a_ title—already 1 a 
dians have just entered into a contract with a cardinal points to the other, or parallel to any| their eye on the new prey thar Sage 
gentleman of that town for the supply of gas | other street of similar importance. Besides| preparation for them in the carcase of 
at 2s. 9d. a thousand cubic feet. The tenders | the list of principal streets, Mr. Adshead in-| the Buildings’ Bill which we last week dis- 
for gas-fittings sent for their approval were— | tends to add the populations of the entire sected. Not even satisfied that the judge 
Branley, 144/.; Robinson, 160/.; Barin, 168/. ; | townships of Manchester and Salford forming should be a lawyer, and that none but barris- 
and Saracens, 175l.——The Hampshire Ad- | the two boroughs, both in 1841 and 1851, as ters and attorneys should be entitled to con- 
vertiser states that the price of gas at New-/|80on as the census is completed, so that the duct and plead the cause of builders or others 
port, Isle of Wight, is to be lowered| decennial progress of the population of the subject to the rule of this builders’ court 
to 7s.; and well it may, considering the | manufacturing capital will be made known to the Legal Observer thinks that “it seems 
terms on which the present lessee of the | the visitors to the World’s Industrial Exhibi- | but consistent and reasonable that the clerk 
works has engaged to furnish the ready-| tion, as the map will be sent to London.——A and the deputy-clerk should be attorneys 
made article to the company. From the local | plan for new butchers’ shambles, at Barnsley, also.” Surely it is but reasonable that “the 
Independent and Advertiser we collect the fol- | has been furnished to the committee of that profession,” if they are to have the building 
lowing particulars. The contractors are to| undertaking, by Mr. Billington, of Wakefield, trades as their lawful prey, should be entitled 
deliver a due quantity of pure gas through a/| architect, Strenuous endeavours are now to pick even the bones. That our own profes- 
station meter at the company’s premises, the | being made at Bradford to have the parish sions and trades will thus indeed become a 
company providing the apparatus, but not the | church rebuilt. A new workhouse is about prey, who can doubt who knows anything of 
materials, The tenders received were the to be erected at Wakefield. Messrs. Rae the practice of the law,—who can doubt who 
following :— jand Franks, of Hartlepool, have contracted to knows anything of what the honourable mem- 
Mr. S. Wood, Wandsworth, 4s. 6d. per thousand | LUild a chapel in Dover-street there for the bers of the profession themselves admit and 
the first year, 4s. the second, and 3s. Gd. the| Wesleyan Methodist Reformers. The Primitive deplore? “Our system of law,” says the 
third. | Methodists have purchased a site in Dock- attorney-general himself, Sir John Romilly, 
Mr. James Durkin, Croydon .. 3s. 10d. per thous. | street. In both these cases the Dock Company ‘is technical, invented FOR THE CREATION OF 
Mr. Walker, Chesterfield...... : ‘have returned one-half of the price of, CosTs, and not for the due administration of 























3 
Mr. Michael Scott, London.... 2 11 ,, | the ground to the purchasers.——The Gafes- Justice.” Yes, and an antidote, even 
ue. Bowen, Cardiff .... 2 11 a | head Observer notices the opening of a for the bane is pointed out by another 
a aa laaipene : 6 ot | new church at Shincliffe A tank is being eminent and honourable person, namely, 
Mr. Gian Mame 9d se on ; = ” | formed at the Newcastle and Gateshead Union Lord Overstone, who recently remarked to the 
Mr. E. Kirkham, Sollee eae (aie | Gaslight Company’s station, Forth Banks, for author of an able tract on “ Tribunals of 
Mr. J. Richerdeon,Soathampton1 10” | the erection of a large gasholder, capable of Commerce,” Mr. Francis Lyne, whose exposé 
Mr. George Wood, sen., Newport ” | Stowing about 360,000 cubic feet of gas. The, we commend to the perusal of all amongst 
(The present lessee of theworks.) 1 9 . | tank, when finished, will be 102 feet diameter, Our own professions and trades who wish 
Mr. J. G. Kennett, Newport .. 1 3 a | 26 feet deep. The gasholder will be on the to know a little more on this interesting 
Mr. G,. Wood, jun., Newport... 1 7 ce | telescope principle, of 100 feet diameter, and subject,—that “any plan of a practicable 


; 0 feet high, supported by eleven cast i character, by which the administration of tl 
The co ye — er y ee a — — 
th mpany decided to accept the tender of | columns. From the gasholder a large main law may be rendered more prompt, certain, 
e present lessee to supply them at Js. 9d. per! will com icate with the h f th m, | and les stly by whic sonable arbi 
thousand cubic feet. “ After this exposition | CORNY Wl Ne SNE eo Oe Ae he nme tes tena eedkeean 
€ th aH : xposition | s9 as to leave an abundant supply of gas at all | tration may be established for legal redress, 
ls —s gp an article — has! seasons of the year. Mr. Richard Cail is the would be a great benefit to the trading and 
oe tg fn - oe rept about the | contractor, and the work will be completed in commercial world,” and that his lordship 
» and only te reduced to half) time to be available for next winter’s consump- , “ sincerely wished success to every effort which 
that amount, says one of the papers just) tion, The sculptured figure in Burns’s, might have this object in view.” It is not 
named, we cannot feel much surprised at the | Mausoleum at Dumfries is now being protected exactly commercial tribunals we are treating of 
forcible representations which from time to| by shields of glass within the gate and other at present, but after such implied as well as 
time have appeared in our columns, relative to openings, so as to exclude the influence of the ¢xpressed opinions, how can we be otherwise 
the extravagance of the company’s demands.” elements from the soft marble. Plans have than most jealous of such provisions, in our 
= to quality rp contractor is to be liable to been prepared at Glasgow by Mr. C. Wilson new Buildings Bill, as will place us at the 
ines on proved impurities of the gas, and as | for buildings about to be constructed at the mercy of the technicalities, quibbles, and 
to. quantity he will have an interest in giving back of the Royal Bank fronting Buchanan- delays, of a law court. 
a gues supply. Dang ‘ke. — pi! in-| street. The design is a combination of the| 
clined at present to make on the preceding list Greek and Italian styles A new cat. : r T 
j : a . pte aes . park at PROPOSED NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
is, that if gas contractors themselves differ s0 the west end of Glasgow is projected, to which , a | d nn’ 
—— in their estimate of the cost of gas, a committee of the town council has recom-| N . Y. Se as pr nag Mire  ' will a 
while the very man who knows most about the mended that body to contribute 10,000/.— " eel ab on ser agen Sanat ae 
proper local cost is one of the readiest to offer, Workmen are now engaged in placing a public »ounded by four wide streets and have a front 
one of the lowest. estimates: of that cost (hi ee See ee of 197 feet by an average depth of 217 feet. 
of that cost (bis clock with three dials in the spire of the , : 
own profit of course inclusive), wh li . . | The first tier of boxes and the parquet are 
I sive), what reliance Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. Plans have i th th Viewsl 
ought we to place on the assurances of any been prepared of a tower to be placed on ee ee ee ee ee 
one, generally speaki ithout special refer- ‘ . aes from the parquet, the house presents four other 
2 y speaking (without special refer- Greenside Church at Edinburgh, at a probable | |. 
ence to local ci ta hat th ‘ 2 “s P DIC \ tiers of boxes, the front of each retreating 
reumstances), that the present cost of about 950/. The council have to give : ; 
demands and tati { tk bli > ed a0 gr ZV! behind the one immediately below it, each 
1 expectations of the public at/ their authority to proceed with it. Wel paview i tnleane 
arge are unreasonable, even though the assurer | would direct attention to an advertisement for | y's OP? OB Cony: ; _ 
should happen to be a gas contract ; : | A system of ventilating, with warm air in 
: PP a gas contractor or gas | designs for the Bristol Atheneum, the terms of} |; “6 ai 
engineer, or to have ott aaa ; twat | winter, and with air artificially cooled to any 
’ 1ave other pretensions, aS an | which show a liberal and proper spirit on the | : - 
authority, ho ical ? The late Re ——s ‘required temperature in summer, forms a part 
y, however practicat : e late Nev. part of the committee. , 
Dr. Penrose, formerly fellow of New College, | of the design. It is designed with double- 
cased windows and extra doors to exclude 


Oxford, is said to have bequeathed his collec- 
tion of pictures and works on the fine arts, to LAW MANAGEMENT OF BUILDING | entirely the external sultry air of summer, to 


the Oxford University galleries, and to the | QUESTIONS. | exhaust continually the foul air, and to supply 
‘in its place an adequate quantity of pure air 


library of Sir Robert Taylor’s Institution. | Avamoment when the terrible evils and)“. 
At Gloucester it is in contemplation to erect a corruptions of the law in the hands of its pro- | artificially cooled. iiike ar age 
new monument in commemoration of Bishop fessors in this country have come to such a_ It is proposed, by the use of ing at, a 
voper, in place of the old and insignificant | pass, that the public more exposed to its pil- stairways and wors other = ® 3 F ene 
one now standing in St. Mary’s-square. laging chicaneries,—that is, the trading and | for which it may be available, and by ord 
A Gothic monument has been erected in the commercial public in general,—find it beyond | all the stage frame-work with a recently dis- 
Abbey Church, at Bath, to the memory of the all further endurance, and are now taking | covered incombustible paint, to render the 
late Mrs. S. Warner, who left 35,0001. three per | strenuous measures for the obviation of these | whole structure nearly fire-proof. lets 
cent. consols, upon trust, to provide annuities | mischiefs by the substitution of commercial | The cost of the land and the epee we 
of 252. each for poor widows reduced by mis- | tribunals to which every man of common sense | of the building, furnished for use, _ cae: = 
fortune.——The Swansea Docks are to be| and right feeling will most thankfully resort in | 250,000 and 300,000 we ve! Moo =e 
immediately proceeded with, so soon as tenders | all differences and disputes,—it is a hed | Peer Se furnish one-half, poe tees 
from’ several contractors are sent in. The|case certainly that this incubus is to be | ™*° the remainder by — SoU ne ae 
subscription of the Marquis of Worcester as a| mounted on the metropolitan building trades | 99 years for 500 dollars each. 
shareholder is said to be now 10,0001. Gas-|in the shape of law judges and attorneys : 
works are shortly to be erected at the township | for the discussion and settlement (or else | Tue State Trape.—A considerable in- 
of Droylsden, Ashton-under-Lyne.——Mr.| not) of the many questions involved in, crease has taken place in the export of slates 
Joseph Adshead’s map of Manchester town- | the technical details an pursuits of their own from the quarries in North Wales—a circum- 
ship, says the local Spectator, is on so large a| peculiar arts and businesses. The longer we | stance justly attributed to the removal of the 
scale, that every house and cottage in the| reflect on this subject the more necessary it | brick duty causing an impetus to the erection 


township may be said to have its “ local habi- | seems to become to resist this meditated | of houses. 
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THE DIANA BATHS, VIENNA. EXHIBITION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
WE complete our illustration of the Diana SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
Baths, at Vienna, by adding, according to| Some of the works of the students of the 
promise, a section of the swimming bath: a| Head School, Somerset House, and of the 
shows steps down into the bath; d and e the! Branch Schools throughout the kingdom, 
supply and emission pipes ; X means of venti- | executed during the past year, are now being 
lation in the roof; and Z a way out to them | exhibited, free, to the public, in Marlborough 
from the upper part of the building. | House, Pall-mall, and deserve a visit. The 
| system of Schools of Design under Govern- 
THE PORTAL OF THE CLOISTERS ment superintendence comprises the Head 
AT CHEMNITZ. Schools in Somerset House, containing 480 
THE portal of the old cloisters at Chemnitz, | Pee = = ee weer ow Naam heey 
represented by the accompanying engraving, | t ge 0 + jhe h ae se COE S ew 
is a curious architectural vagary, executed at | H. le pe “Y, k Hudd. fi id N aaa + 
a period when Gothic architecture was running | Glas the ?, ea ag righ som " 
wild, 1530. It represents in stone an ingeni- | at aisley, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork— 
ous arrangement of stems and branches of | ee en students : total, erie: 
trees made to adorn the doorway, and to form| .: The extent of the exhibition is very con- 
a series of niches, in which are placed figures | siderable. It appears that the 


’ hag pe , oe . : a! ss 
of the Creator, the Virgin Mary, &c.* | Number of specimens of drawing, painting, 
| 





and modelling sent from the 18 branch 





r : ; | schools for inspection was................ 2,183 
; Scorrisy ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE.— | Of which the number exhibited is .......... 1,008 
A meeting of the Architectural Institute of | The number sent from the Head School for 
Scotland was held, on the 13th, in the Trades’ | inspection POE Ee eT OPER ST ere! 8. 
Hall, Glasgow,—Mr. C. Wilson, in the chair. | Of which the number exhibited is .......... 2,234 
A paper by Mr. Rol apr Pe aman From the 18 branch schools the number of 
lat ; 4 y _feobert Ritchie, on the venti- | elementary designs exhibited is .......... 26 
76 ng warming of buildings and heating | The number of applied designs (of which 104 
of baths as practised by the ancients, was read| _ are from Spitalfields)................+... 214 
to the meeting.—At the close the Chairman | From the Head School the number of ele- 
made a few remarks, stating that the ob.| , mentary GOTGOG 18 ooo s'ge coc gscene senses 81 
stacles to the progress of architecture sana And of applied designs .............se000+5 427 


principally the want of a regular course of| Together, these form an interesting ex- 
study, the slavish fear of departing from an-| hibition. The rooms devoted to the Head 
— a want of appreciation on| School show a considerable advance, and prove 
Pa ; e public, and of unity among the | that the masters, and the mistress of the female 
architects themselves. | school, have laboured efficiently. The manu- 
* We have taken the materials for our illustration from | facturers, it seems too, are now availing them- 

' selves of the services of the students, and may 











Die Baukunst des Deutschen Mittethalters, 














do so to a much larger extent: several of the 
pupils are evidently in a condition to be of 
service to any who might call upon them. 
The designs for lace are exceedingly good, 
and are being executed at Honiton. Some 
of the designs for paperhangings, table- 
covers, druggets, and carpets, will be found 
creditable. In flower-painting the students 
have made considerable advance. Room B, 
devoted to the class of architectural ornament, 
shows some satisfactory drawings from the 
round, 

Amongst the specimens which appear 
meritorious, we may mention, in Room C, 
flowers in oil (107) and a design for orna- 
mental panel (133), by J. Green; group in 
tempera (109), by W. Hanks; design for a 
tablecloth (113), by J. Rawlings. In Room D, 
printed drugget (53), by T. Munday ; damask 
line tablecloth (113), ty C. P. Slocombe ; 
lace robe (1), by J. S. Cuthbert; desigus 
for paper diapers (140), by E. Ireland ; 
lace, by Dresser; lock-furniture, by Wills. 
In room A, some good modelling by J. Adams, 
J. Kyd, Whittaker, and others. The Female 
School exhibits some promising works, and we 
would offer especial praise to Mary Verral, 
Florence Collins, Annie Carey, Louisa Gann, 
Eliza Mills, and Susan Ashworth. 

Tea-urns disguieed to look like merely orna- 
mental vases (the hot water running through a 
convolvalus, which is turned out of the way 
when not wanted), and altar-clothes presenting 
medieval letters amidst unconventionalised 
flowers, are to be avoided.* 

* We have received complaints as to the omission on the 
labels of the age of the designer, and of the length of time 
spent in the school; also as to the placing of some of the 


models, but we are not in a position to enter into the 
question, 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

The Musée des Thermes,—Hétel de Cluny at | 
Paris.—The Museum of the Therme, the ters of Government, with the main line. 
finest relic of the Romans in the French; 6. A certain number of secondary lines for 
capital, has been of late increased by the addi- | connecting the principal central towns, which 
tion of a new hall, and decorated with tapestries, lie away from the main branches of the rails, 
which, as well by their spirited composition | such as Thun, Wintherthur, Schaffhausen, &c. 
as by their rich colouring, range amongst the| ‘This vast net of roads extends altogether to 
best of this sort of art-works. They are ten in| the considerable length of 650 kilométres, 
number, of which six are of larger, and four |and the approximate estimate of cost is. 
of lesser size: still, even these are too large | 102,120,000 francs. The execution of the 
for the halls of even our largest palaces. They | works will be carried on under the superin-| 
represent scenes of the life of King David,|tendence of the officers belonging to the 
costumed in the fashions of the time of | federal Government, and the costs divided 
Louis XII. Some think that they conceal | thus: — one-half will be defrayed by the 
some allegory, and that David represents} Government, and the other by the Cantons 
Henry VIII., Bathsheba Anna Boleyn, &c.| through which a certain portion of the road 
The name of the artist, according to whose | passes. 
designs these tapestries were woven at} Commission des Monuments, Paris.—By the 
Arras in the beginning of the sixteenth | efforts of this body an interesting antique 
century, is not yet properly ascertained. monument, the Roman triumphal arch at 
They were made for one of the family of Saintes, has been reconstructed. This build- 
the Spinolas at Genoa, and had remained | ing was erected A.U.774. A bridge had been 
for many years rolled up on the floor of some constructed subsequently over the arch, and 
stores, until they were purchased by M. de_ hid it from public sight up to the middle of 
Sommerand for the French Government. The the arcades. As the bridge was to be de- 
new hall has been erected on the exact space | molished on account of its ruinous state, the 
occupied by one in the Roman times, which, | solidity of the arch became endangered. It 
however,exhibiteda complete state of ruination, was therefore taken to pieces and re-erected a 
as three of its walls were broken down,and only | few métres behind its present position. This 
the fourth had remained ina state of compara- ‘work is completed now, and the ornamenta- 
tive preservation. It is through this wall that tion on both sides of the arch is in progress, 
the hall has been lighted by a semicircular | comprising the fluted Corinthian pilasters with 
aperture. On this portion of the building but a| their entablatures, which serve as imposts to 
very slight coat of mortar has been put, and | the cases of the two doors, the archivoltes 
the whole antique character preserved. The of the arcades, &c. Above the arcades is an 
large opening has been converted into a entablature, whose four angles will be adorned 
balcony, whence the public now view the with statues on small fluted columns, placed 
tapestry on the upper part of its walls. It is on the angles of the building and on the im- 
arrived at by an antique staircase, carved in| posts of the two arches. These columns will 
oak, and exhibiting the arms and chiffre of project by two-thirds of their diameter, and 
Henry IV. It has been brought hither from will be surmounted by a Corinthian cornice 
the Palais de Justice, where novel arrange-| ornamented by mouldings. The cornice and | 
ments had displaced it. This forms now the, the frieze will be without consoles, and the | 
principal passage from the Therme, and the same will be the cornice of the attic. The) 
ground-floor of the Hotel, to the first floor,| ornaments of both sides of the arch will not 
Thus the building of the Renaissance is brought | be of the same character. On the side of the 
into immediate contact with the structures of | Faibourg des Dames there will be two 
the Roman epoch. The building of the new Corinthian columns placed on pedestals, and 
hall has been undertaken by the architect pilasters of the same order on the pier of the 
M. Albert Lenoir, who had its floor covered by | centre, and cornices with mouldings. On 
an ornamental paving of bricks, the design of | each side the frieze of the entablature will be 
which has been made by M. Violet Leduc, occupied by an inscription, and there will be | 
after some antique pattern. As the spaces of one on the attic. These three ancient in-| 
the Hotel de Cluny enlarge, M. de Sommerand | scriptions, which have suffered much by time, | 
will exhibit other specimens of medieval will be restored to their original bearing— 
tapestry, of which he posesses, probably, the at least, so far as the archeologists agree on | 
largest collection in existence. their meaning. | 

Mr. Stephenson’s Swiss Railway System de- | | 
celoped.—The federal Government are actively | 
engaged in the carrying out of a complete | 
system of railroads, for connecting the different | 
cantons and towns of the republic. The follow-_ 
ing is an outline of the report, which the de- 
partment of public works will lay before the | now proposed for the Bailey testimonials 
federal assembly. It proposes the building of | are,—firstly, the filling of the great west 
the following lines :— | window with stained glass, suggested by us a 

1. A line connecting Basle and the Rhenish fortnight ago as necessary to complete the re- 
railroads, which extends to the great basins of stored nave; and, secondly, the completion of 
the Aar and its confluents. ‘This line will afford the choir, by the erection of a splendid altar 
a great outlet for home industry to Germany reredos, and the filling in of the two side win- 
and adjacent countries. dows at the eastern end with stained glass. 

2. A great central line to follow the broad Between propositions both so desirable, the 
valley of the Aar in all its extent, from the lakes committee will probably find it difficult to de- 
of the Jura to the embouchures of the Reuss cide. For our own part we shall rejoice to see 
and the Limat. It will then follow the course either carried into effect. Mr. Cottingham 
of the latter stream so far as Zurich, and ex- estimates that, for a sum not exceeding 600/. 
tend from Zurich on one side to the Lake of he can erect an altarreredos as a screen across | 
Constance, and on the other from Solothurn to the Norman arch at the east end of the choir, 
the Lake of Geneva ; forming one great transit- and fill in with stained glass the two eastern 
line across the whole Swiss territory from side windows, the centre window being already 
N.E. to S. W. fitted. The whole cost will thus not exceed 

3. A union of this E.W. line with Lucerne the sum which the Bailey testimonial com- 
for connecting it with the passage of the | mittee have to expend. For the Merewether 
Gothard, as, on the other side, the basin of the memorial, Mr. Cottingham’s design is to fill | 
Lake of Zurich connects it with the Spliigen the five beautiful lancet windows of the east 
and the other passes into the canton of Grau- end of the Ladye Chapel with the richest 
biindten. | painted glass of the style of the thirteenth | 

4. A southern transit line from the banks of | century. The glass is in hand: all the designs 
the Lake of Constance through the large valley | and cartoons are finished ; and it is expected 
of the Upper Rhine as far as the centre of| that the glass will be all in its place in the 
Graubiindten, whence it may be extended | window in the course of the present year. 
hereafter across the Alps in co-operation with 
foreign countries. From Constance there will | selected to prepare the 


and Wallenstadt. 


| 





STAINED GLASS. 
In an article on the embellishment of Here- 
ford Cathedral by memorial windows of stained 
glass, the Hereford Times says :—‘ The forms 





Adelaide memorial 


be a branch line toward the lakes of Zurich window at Worcester. 


5. A line connecting Berne, the head quar- 


Mr. George Rogers has at length been | 
‘to $60 daily. 
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The precise piece of 
| work to be done has not yet been decided on. 
——St. Mary’s Church, Stafford, has been 
/embellished with stained glass as a memorial 
to the late Earl Talbot, lord-lieutenant of the 
county. The subscription amounted to nearly 
800/. The stained glass work for the west 
window was done by Gerante, of Paris, and 
comprises the chief miracles by our Lord. The 
ten clerestory windows of the nave, the middle 
ones on each side, bear the arms and motto of 
the late Earl, and are the work of Wailes, of 
Newcastle. A stained glass memorial win- 
dow has been put up in St. John’s Church, 
Dewsbury Moor, by Mr. Francis Barnett, of 
York. The artist has not regarded the archi- 
tectural style of the church itself, but has in- 
troduced a window of the decorated period. 





|The central compartment contains the cruci- 


fixion, and others the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
St. Paul, &c. The whole is a gift by a lady 
whose name is unknown. 





ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Between Jonesborough and Newry (on 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway), a 
distance of six miles and a half, 100,000 cubic 
yards of earth, and 88,000 cubic yards of rock, 
have been removed, and about 50,000 remain 
stillto be done. The large embankment at 
the Monaghan road is more than two-thirds 
done: about 90,000 cubic yards still remain to 
be completed : one mile and a half is already 
finished, and three miles are ready for ballast. 
All the bridges are executed except that under 
the Dublin and Belfast turnpike-road, and 
three others are nearly finished. The culverts 
on this division are all complete. ‘T'wo of the 
piers of the Craigmore viaduct are built up to 
the impost level, and two more nearly so: the 
centres are being erected, and the arch sheeting 
has been commenced. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners have deter- 
mined upon erecting a new workhouse at 
Ballymahon, according to the drawings pre- 
pared by their architect, Mr. Wilkinson, who 
has issued advertisements for tenders to exe- 
cute the works. 

An extensive model district agricultural 
school is erecting at Mount Trenchard, and 
the execution of the works has beén contracted 
for by Mr. Burgess, of Limerick. The drawings 
were prepared by the architect to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education. 

The directors of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway are pressing on the completion of the 
line. The contract for the portion from Knock- 
william has been disposed of to the Messrs. 
Elliott and Haslitt, of Leeds, and the works 
are progressing, the contractors being bound 
to have them complete in six months. 

The contractors for the building of military 
chapel schools in Cork, Limerick, Clonmel, 
Kilkenny, and Belfast, (lately described in 


‘Tue Burtper,) have been declared, and 


preparations are being made for the immediate 
completion of the works. The contract for 
that at Limerick has been given to Mr. Higgins, 
and the erection is to cost 1,400/. 

A church is to be built in the parish of Doon, 
Limerick, and considerable contributions have 
been received towards defraying the expenses. 

The works on the Portadown and Dungan- 
non Railway will soon be in progress. Mr. 
Wm. Dargan intends taking the line into his 
own hands. 

A new Presbyterian church is to be erected 
at Queenstown, Cork. 

The contract for the erection of a new work- 
house at Glyn, county Limerick, has been 
given to Mr. Paterson, of Dublin. Ten acres 
of ground have been purchased for a site, and 
the building will be executed from the drawings 
of the Poor-Law Commissioners’ architect. 

The Dublin and Drogheda Railway Com- 
pany intend erecting a permanent station at 
Malahide, and tenders have been received for 
the execution of the works according to plans, 
&c., by Mr. George Papworth, architect. — 

The total number of persons employed in the 
drainage districts, in charge of Mr. Frederick 
Barry, C. E., for first week in March, amounted 
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The new buildings in the College of May- 
nooth comprise 215 rooms for students, toge- | 
ther with an extensive library: seven lecture 
halls, a kitchen, refectory, and other accom- 
modation have been added. 





HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 
A MOVING STORY. 

THE recent sudden departure of the Marble 
Arch from St. James’s Park, and its miracu- 
lous reappearance in Hyde Park, is a pheno- 
menon only equalled by what one sometimes 
witnesses at a Christmas pantomime, when 
the entire extinction and apparent extermina- 
tion of a goblin at one corner of the stage is 
followed by his reappearance, sound, wind and 
limb, in another corner. After this occurrence, 
one seems never sure of any thing : who knows 
but that to-morrow morning we may get up 
and find that Whitehall and Whitechapel have 
changed places? or that the Duke of York’s 
pillar may not have suddenly sunk into its 
mother earth, to emerge out of the bosom of 
the reservoir in Tottenham-court-road ? 

Now that the Commissioners of Woods have 
begun to play at marbles with our monuments, 
how are we to find our way about London if 
our landmarks are removed? We may now 
expect to become as familiar with the transfer 
of stones in the capital as we have hitherto 
been with the transfer of capital in the stocks. 

Perhaps one day we may see in the Morning 
Post an announcement something like the 
following :— 

FASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 
Buckingham Palace, from Pimlico to Jericho. 
National Gallery, from Trafalgar-square to 

Kensington, for the benefit of the air. 

The Monument, from the bottom of Fish-street- 
hill to the top of Primrose-hill. 
The Duke’s Statue, from the roof of the lodge in 
the Green Park to a place of its own in the 
same locality. 
Middle-row, Holborn, from its present seat toa 
little farther eastward, where it will be use- 
fully employed in filling up the Valley of 
the Fleet. | 
The Great Cucumber Frame, from Hyde Park 
to Battersea Fields, for the promotion of the 
growth of brocoli sprouts and the encourage- 
ment of early peas.—Your’s in despair, 
Wuat Next? 





SECURITY FOR INVENTIONS IN THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 
In the present state of the patent laws no 
model of an invention, unless patented before 
being forwarded to the Great Exhibition, is 
safe from piracy. I will give a case:—An 
inventor too poor to obtain a patent on the 
offspring of his skill, but nevertheless anxious 
for public praise,—space having been awarded 
him—deposits his invention in the Great Ex- 
hibition; say, for instance, a battery for the 
Separation of metals. Another man_ has 
applied for, and obtained the great seal, for a 
battery for similar purposes : he has six months 
to complete his specification. What then? 
He can, by paying the amount of entrance, see 
the battery of the poor man in operation, go 
home, and, including the improvement on his 
own he may there witness, in his specification, 
be in a position not only to prevent the exhi- 
bitor from obtaining a patent, but to com- 
mence an action at law if he even try to sell 
this offspring of his imagination and toil. 
I would suggest, for the security of inven- 
tions forwarde d to the Exhibition, that a short 
Act be immediately passed, enacting that all 
patents at present in progress shall be fully 
specified before the ist of Mar, or be con- 
sidered null and void ; and that all inventions 
forwarded to the Exhibition be considered 
secured until the termination of the said Ex- 
hibition. Any party pirating any such inven- 
tions to be amenable under the Registration 
Act. 

I would suggest to the executive committee | 
whether it would not be advisable to reward | 
poor exhibitors of new and ingenious inven- 
tions, by a patent free of all costs. 


That the first step for an inventor, in procur- 
ing a patent, be the completing of his specifi- 
cation. 

That the expense incurred in lodging the 
specification be merely nominal. 


——<? 


combry!” So far, too, is he from being at all 
propitiated by our Pall-mall plagiarisms and 
copyings from Sansovino, that he condemns 
both Sansovino himself, and Palladio also, 
as notorious offenders; and he likewise goes 


i 


‘That a committee of investigation, composed bey far in his antipathies as to talk of “the pes- 


of scientific men, be appointed by Government | filent art of the Renaissance ! 


Pestilent!!!! 


to examine the specifications and models of it is enough to make one’s hair stand on end 


inventions, and to decide on the propriety of a 
patent. 


That such specification, accompanied with a | 


model, be lodged with the committee by the 
patent agent immediately on the inventor per- 
fecting his invention, and that when the Great 
Seal has been obtained, no further specifica- 
tion be allowed. 

That the expense incurred in procuring the | 
Great Seal (say 100/.) secure to the patentee, 
the fullest protection for England, Scotland, | 
Wales, Ireland, and the colonies. 

That an alphabetized descriptive list of all | 
patents be kept at the office, the same to be, 
seen on payment of a small fee. 

That a model of every invention be kept in 
a museum, appropriated to that purpose, with 
a number affixed, such number to correspond 
with the number of the patent. The entrance 
fee to be merely nominal. 

That all inventions shall be considered as 
new, and therefore worthy of a patent, with- 
out infringement upon an old one, after a 
period of, say twenty years. 

That a superior court of examiners, also 
composed of scientific men, be appointed to 
decide (at a fixed charge) upon the validity of 
doubtful patents, the assertions of the parties 
interested being forwarded in writing, or being 
defended by the patent agent empleyed by 
them in drawing up the specifications. 

WiciriaM M. Roserrtson. 


with horror, each particular hair assuming the 
‘attitude of “a note of admiration.” It will 
be well for Ruskin, if bis “‘ Stones of Venice” 
be not universally declared by architects to be 
'a most pestilential book ; fcr, however widely 
they may differ from each other in their tastes 
und opinions, “they are likely to agree very 
‘cordially upon that point.” 1 should not be 
surprised should these same Stones of Venice 
tumble down upon Mr. Ruskin’s head, or else 
should he be stoned to death with them, in 


‘return for flinging with them at so many 


respectable persons and prejudices. Zeta. 





BOWOOD PARK, WILTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT informs us that various 
improvements are in progress at Bowood 
Park, the seat of Lord Lansdowne. For some 
years past there has been an intention of form- 
ing another approach to the mansion from the 
new lodge on the road from Chippenham to 
Devizes, built by Mr. Barry, and known by 
the name of the “Golden Gates,” but the 
many difficuliies with which an alteration to 
effect an embellishment has had to contend 
have led to the abandonment of various plans. 
‘The approach now in course of operation avoids 
the rising ground, taking a gradual sweep 
round its base, and leading more directly in 
front of the building, which it will now ap- 
proach by a broad and straight road at right 


| angles with the mansion. A platform, inclosed 
|by a perforated stone balustrading with piers 
and pedestals, surmounted by the family crest, 





VENETIAN GOTHIC. 


| would, therefore, have been more discreet to 
|have called it a “characteristic” specimen, 


Ir was rather bold in “J.T. W.” to apply | and ornamental iron gates, form the entrances 
the epithet “beautiful” to what, so far from |into the platform in front of the principal 
deserving it, seems to me quite unworthy of it, | entrance portico. 


—at least if we may judge by the drawing given | 
of it. I allude, of course, to the Palazzo dei | 
Pergoli Intagliati, which, whatever merit it 
may possess in comparison with other speci- 
mens “of the Gothic architecture peculiar to 
Venice,” must appear to the eyes of English- 
men shockingly bad Gothic, and to those of 
architects a decidedly bad composition, It 


instead of a “‘ beautiful” one. We might also 
have been informed whether we are to under- 
stand that the whole of the front is coeval with 
the Ca d’Oro, for the ground-floor windows 
look precisely like those of an ordinary house, 
except that they are remarkably small, being 
scarcely at all higher than the balcony above 
them.* if we take the balconies as a scale, the 
columns and all the rest must be diminutive, 
unless the balconies themselves are so pre- 


A garden onthe south-west side of the mansion 
is in progress: it incloses a space of 496 feet 
by 80 feet, in connection with the present 
flower garden, and will form a lower garden 
with upper and lower terraces. ‘The central 
turf walk from the side portico terminates 
with a pedestal and reclining statue, havin 
a fountain at the base, and on either side semi- 
circular stairs. At the summit is a terrace, with 
at one termination a pavilion, from which is a 
fine view of the garden, park, and house. 

Mr. George Kennedy is the architect, and 
Messrs. Strong, of Box, are the contractors, 





OUR ROADS AND THOSE WHO MANAGE 
THEM. 

ALLow an old correspondent and friend of 
your paper space for a few remarks on sub- 
jects which have already engaged the atten- 
tion of some of your friends, viz.:—Tue 





posterously large and high that they must seem 
to encumber the front, and produce a certain 
appearance of clumsiness. A good deal of 
clumsiness and coarseness there is, too, in 
other respects,—at any rate seems to be,— 
together with no little poverty and meanness 
also in some of the details. 

Hardly is the cause of good taste promoted 
by indiscriminate praise, or by claiming admi- 
ration in the lump, even though defects should 
preponderate over merits. What is so spoken 
of is apt to mislead quite as much as to in- 
struct. In their “ Examples of Architectural 
Art,” Messrs, Waring and Macquoid say of 
Palazzo Manzoni (an edifice most strangely 
omitted by Cicognora, in his “ Fabbriche di 
Venezia,” although many subjects of far less 
merit are there to be found)—* this palace is a 
favourable specimen of its period (about 1500), 
showing the good and bad points very dis- 
tinctly ;”°—a candid and praiseworthy remark, 
that may perhaps prevent some of its worse 
points being mistaken for beauties, and blindly 
copied in some Pall-mall club-house. 

Apropés to club-house architecture, Mr. 
Ruskin is so far from being an admirer of what 


| we have done in that way, that in his “ Stones 


I would also suggest the following ideas for | of Venice,” he condemns it as “feeble cox- 


embodiment inthe new patent laws :— 





* These are near the water, 


| Lonpon STREETS. 

| Your correspondent, “A District Sur- 
veyor” (see ante, p. 157), has properly 
complained of the disgraceful state of the 
macadamized and paved streets of London. 
| It is not only lamentable to ride over some 
of them, but really dangerous; for the 
/numerous inequalities of surface and holes 
endanger axles, springs, and wheels of car- 
riages, as well as the knees of horses, and 
the limbs and lives of riders. Yet several 
Acts of Parliament have been made to regu- 
late and provide for the efficient pavement of 
the metropolis. Every housekeeper is also 
taxed, and that in many instances very heavily, 
to pay paving rates; yet thousands of these 
payers never ride either in a carriage or ona 
horse, and consequently cannot use or injure 
the roads they pay for. There must be some 
radical defect either in the laws or in their 
administration. The bulky and really im- 
portant Act, called Michael Angelo ‘Taylor’s, 


| was intended and calculated to make “all our 
| ways”’ sound and lasting; but, alas, its pro- 
| visions are too much evaded, and its principles 
rarely carried into effect. 

A Bill is now before Parliament to re- 
gulate and provide good roads and foot 
pavements within the parish of St. Pancras, 


| 
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where there are no less than seventeen | 
paving boards, formed by as many Acts | 
of Parliament. This subdivision of trusts | 
and management—the heterogeneous mixture | 
of so many persons as belong to these boards, | 
all affecting knowledge, and many of them | 
over officious in council and dictatorship, oc- | 
casions perpetual conflicts of opinion and | 
diversity in the execution of works. 
one street, belonging to two or three estates,* 
may be seen paved or macadamized in as many 
different ways, i.e. paved with 6-inch or 9-inch 
granite, with pebble and old stones, and formed 
ip the macadamized manner. An examination 
of the streets of this parish shows that they 
aré, and have been, not only improvidently, but 
unskilfully, formed, made, and repaired. The 
surface, in many of them, is full of inequali- 
ties, deep holes, and ridges, whereby a person 
ray as well ride or drive over a newly ploughed 
field. It seems as if there was a conspiracy 
between the surveyors and coachmakers. 
variety and amount of rates levied on every 
householder of this parish are subjects of fre- 
quent remonstrance and vexation. They vary 
from eightpence to eighteenpence, and even, 
three shillings, in the pound, on the rack-rent 
of every house. It must be apparent that a 
bad system prevails in all these boards ; whilst 
their original formation was founded on un- 
sound principles. Each is encumbered and 
taxed with a clerk, collector, and surveyor, 
whilst some have to pay a gardener also; like-| 
wise for an office with commissioners’ rooms, | 
&e. The majority of the inhabitants of St. 
Pancras parish, have long and repeatedly com- 
plained of their grievances, and have made 
efforts to remove them. The Bill now before 
Parliament is intended to amalgamate the 
trusts, and place them under one set of com-. 
missioners, with a greatly reduced staff of 
officers, and the adoption of an uniform and | 
effective system of road-making and repair, | 
over the whole area. If this be effected, and | 
the management be honest and good, the rates | 
may be reduced from two-thirds to half of their | 
present amount, | 

It is to be regretted that the present intended 
reform is sought by the parish vestry —a board 
which has obtained no small notoriety in the 
parochial annals of London for its mismanage- 
ment of the trusts reposed in it. Constituted 
under the authority of Sir John Hobhouse’s 
Act, its members have mostly been persons of 
small property, and their ambition has been to | 
obtain patronage and influence for personal 
advantages. For some years past they have | 
succeeded in carrying the election of their 
partisans and clique by unwearied perseverance 
and intemperate and personal vituperation and | 
abuse of the more respectable part of their, 
board. Hence many of the wealthy and! 
honourable inhabitants have declined to at- | 
tend the meetings, if elected, or have refused | 
to be put in nomination. ‘To such men, | 
and under such a government, it is hoped that | 
no new power will be intrusted ; but if an act can 
be obtained to place the whole district under | 
one efficient board, much good may be effected. | 
Having lived in and paid rates in the parish | 
for more than forty years, and having been a| 
vestryman, a commissioner of paving, and a | 
surveyor, I speak from long experience, and 
from an intimate acquaintance with persons, | 
localities, and the continued mismanagement | 
of the whole district. | CorrESPONDENT. 





GuIDANCE oF BALLoons.—It is alleged | 
that the inventor of the fish-shaped balloon | 
exhibited some time since at the Hippodrome, | 
Paris, has succeeded in forming a new balloon 
that has made way from one end of the Hip- 
podrome to the other against the wind. It is 
provided with fins or wings, and tail rudder, | 
and is worked by clock-work apparatus beneath. 
I'he inventor is a poor workman who has suf- 
fered frightful misery during the last ten years 
by his enthusiastic devotion to the subject of 
balloon-guidance. 


* The numerous experiments, alterations, and ex- 
travagant expenses of Oxford-street, serve to show the | 
expediency of making some sweeping change in the 
management of that great thoroughfare. The house- 
holders are heavily taxed, whilst every carriage that is 
driven over its surface is endangered, and its occupants 
are constantly in risk of limb and life. 





Hence Cclusive: 


; With the site and requirements. 


BOLTON MARKET COMPETITION. 


As the readiest mode of affording informa- 
tion on this subject to some who have asked 
for it, we give the material portion of the 
report of the architect to whom the designs 


| were referred :— 


two of these arrived after the date ficed 
for receiving the drawings. 


tion of time and thought to the matter, which en- 
titles the authors of them to the thanks of the 
committee. 

The five designs that I have selected for your 
consideration are— 


No. 3, marked ‘' Non guo sed guomodo.”’ 
| No. 5, 1  ** Deo non Fortuna.” 

No. 7, »  ‘* Quod petis hic est.’’ 

No. 12, vy  ‘'* Haut et bon,’’ and 

No. 15, »  ‘* Non sine spe.”’ 


As you requested me to specify, in making my 


The report, some of the distinctive features of the designs 


recommended, and to state ‘ how far, in my judg- 
ment, the estimates of cost may be relied on for 


securing the execution of the designs to which they | 


refer,’ I add the following observations. 

No. 3 is an excellent design, presenting a frontis 
piece of Corinthian columns at the principal 
entrance, in Knowsley-street, and a good architec- 


tural elevation (of brick and stone) on all sides. | 


The plan is nearly a parallelogram (it should be 
quite so, I think), and is divided into seven aisles 
by iron columns and arches. The roofs are of iron 
and wood. The pment. et both longitudinally 
and transversely, is made higher than the others, 
and has a ventilating turret at the intersection. 


Vaults are formed below the whole area, the light- | 


ing and ventilation of which are assisted by a shaft 
and ornamental stairease (down) in the centre of 
the market floor. Butcheries are provided. [The 
committee will probably consider further before 
they decide on forming abattoirs under the market. ] 
The architect’s estimate is.......... £18,000 
Less value of old material....... --- 2,000 


£16,000 
509 


Heating apparatus .......... 


£16,500 

The area covered by the market-house is about 
650 squares. 

No. 5 is a parallelogram in plan, divided into five 
aisles by iron columns, carrying either wood or iron 
roofs: the centre division is more lofty than the 
others. The entrances are sufficient in number. 
The building is proposed to be wholly of stone 
externally, and the elevations, although plain, are 
appropriate. No feature is made of the fish-market, 
which consists simply of a series of disconnected 
shops fronting the street. 

The architect states that the whole may be exe- 
cuted for the sum named in the instructions, with 
the exception of the dwellings in Knowsley-street. 

The area covered by the market-house is about 
670 squares. 

No. 7 has been placed amongst the five selected, 
as the type of aclass of designs, whereof several 
have been submitted, founded on the building for 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde-park. The structure 
above the cellarage is wholly of glass, iron, and 
wood. The four fronts have shops accessible from 
a continuous covered gallery. The interior is 
divided into seven aisles by columns and girders 
carrying a ‘“‘ ridge and furrow’’ roof, wholly of glass. 
It will be for the committee to consider if the 
amount of light and heat entailed by this mode of 
construction be advisable for the purpose in view ; 
also as to the cost of maintaining enclosures of the 
character in question. 

The architect considers that the expense of the 
works would be within 17,000/. 

The area covered is about 630 squares. 


No. 12 provides for bringing the end of the 
market-house up to Bridge-street, but the author | 
points out that the building would be limited to the | 


site marked out by the committee, without injury to 
the design. It presents effective elevations (of 
brick with stone dressings) on all sides, and has a 
clock-tower next Knowsley-street. The area is 


| divided into five aisles by iron columns and arches : 


the centre aisle is seventy feet wide. The roofs are 
of iron, on the principle of that over the Lime- 
street station at Liverpool. The whole of the base- 
ment is vaulted. A position for abattoirs is pointed 
out, but their introduction not recommended. The 
fish-market forms a complete building; the shops 
being within the walls. 
The area covered by the market-house is about 
790 squares. No estimate of cost is given. 
No. 15 includes six sets of designs, which show 
an intimate acquaintance on the part of their author 
The plan of the 





‘‘The designs are numbered from 1 to 25 in- | 


Several of the designs | 
are worked out with great care, and show a devo- | 


‘adopted for trunk lines. 


| 





market-house is a parallelogram. The entrances 
are numerous and well placed. Vaults are formed 
beneath the whole area. Plans are given for 
abattoirs, and, should these be omitted, for an in- 
ferior description of market for casual dealers in 
their place. 

The area covered, by the ground-plan No. 18, 
to which the architect more particularly refers, is 
| about 560 squares. The plan is divided into three 
| spans by iron columas and arches. The roofs are 
of iron. The elevations are less satisfactory than 
the plans. The framed view may be regarded as 
| the author’s principal proposition in that respect. 
| The building is proposed to be externally of stone. 
| The fish-market is a complete building ; the shops 
| within the walls. 
| The cost (on plan No. 18) is estimated at 
}21,1502., including approaches. 
| In answer to the inquiry as to the correctness of 
_the various estimates of cost submitted, I beg to 
state that I have, with some labour, looked into 
the question, and am disposed to think that the im- 
| provements and accommodation desired by the cor- 
poration cannot be properly provided for the sum 
named in the printed instructions. 

Nos. 5 and 15 approximate most nearly to the 
views of the committee in this respect, and I am of 
opinion that the estimate given by the author of the 
latter will be found tolerably correct. 
| I must add, that the premiums were offered by 
ladvertisement ‘‘for the best designs,’’ without 
| allusion to cost; and that, although a certain sum 
jis mentioned in the instructions, adherence to this 
| is not made a stipulation, but is merely suggested 
as desirable. 
| I take the liberty of expressing a hope that a 
| building will be raised worthy of your important 
|town, and have the honour to subscribe myself, 





| 
| 


j 


| gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
Geo. Gopwin, Architect.’’ 


| The Markets Committee of the corporation 
have since considered the matter, and have 
awarded the premium of 50/. to No. 3, found 
to be by Mr. G. T. Robinson, architect, 
| Wolverhampton, and No. 15, found to be by 
| Mr. Leigh Hall, architect, of Bolton. 





| - 
| DRAIN PIPES AND THEIR EVILS. 


S1r,—Stoneware pipes should not be hastily 
If the bottom on 
which they are to be placed is sloppy, or a 
running sand, it is found impossible to lay 
them to a correct line: they will consequently 
be found to be irregular in their inclination, 
some being depressed by sinking into the soft 
soil, and others ‘‘ cocking up.” ‘The pipes are 
frequently broken by the workmen employed 
in laying them, or in filling in the trench after 
they are in position. Sometimes a paving 
stone, or other hard substance, is shovelled in, 
inadvertently, with the earth, and fractures 
them. Stiff clay, or gravel, when filled in 
from a height of 12 or 15 feet, will cause the 
same damage. In spite of the most vigilant 
supervision, these breakages will frequently 
escape the attention of the superintendent. It 
will be easily understood that it is a trouble- 
some and costly process, subsequently, to dis- 
cover and rectify these defects. 

As to the size of tubular drains, I am 
compelled, in opposition to modern views, to 
maintain that tubes of the dimensions at pre- 
sent laid down, are inefficient. It is well 
known that the best pipes which can be pro- 
cured are defective, and scarcely ever form a 
perfect joint with each other. The smallest 
piece of wood, or other matter, lodging in this 


|imperfect joint, forms an obstruction, and be- 


comes the nucleus for accumulations which are 
constantly increasing. When the joints are 
cemented, the cement is frequently forced into 
the pipes, and, when set, offers an impediment 
which produces the effect already described. 
The accumulations, consisting of house sewage, 
road stuff, and various refuse, gradually indu- 
rate, and cannot be expelled by any flow of 


'water. This is particularly the case in the 
| Surrey and Kent districts, and especially in 


| Bermondsey, where the sewage from the tan- 
| yards, consisting of hair, lime, schumack, &e., 
'adds infinitely to the mischief. The contents 
| of the drains being penned back several hours 
every day, the various substances in suspension 
subside and consolidate, and form at length a 
compact deposit, which gradually chokes the 
mains, which no force of water can scour out, 
and which manual labour alone can remove. 
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‘the name of the personage, and the date of his 
sible, by inspection, to ascertain at what par- death, with the emblem with which he is ~— 
ticular point on the line the impediment exists : | represented ; and the second part giving r 
it is therefore necessary to sink trial holes at emblems alphabetically, with the an shy 
certain distances, to rip up the pipes, and probe | those with whom they are usually associated. 
with flexible rods, in order to discover the seat | senaieicmeaiaiaegt a: 
of obstruction. When these trials take place,| The Commercial Aspect of the Great Exhibi- 
or when the tubular drains are opened for the) tion am 1851. By Mr. W. Faux. Hall 
purpose of forming junctions for house drains} and Virtue, London. | 

or branches, they are uniformly found to be Tuis very able pamphlet of thirty pages 
more or less choked, leading to the conclusion | should be circulated by those who desire to 
that in a short time they must necessarily be | remove any doubts which may exist as to the 


When a complete stoppage occurs, it is impos- 





replaced by brick sewers of sufficient sectional 
area to allow them to be inspected, and to 
employ manual labour for the removal of the 
deposit. MURATORE, 





Books. | 
—_—— | 
An Essay on the Origin and Development of 

Window Tracery in England. By E. A. 

Freeman, M.A., Author of the “ History 

of Architecture,” &c. Oxford and London: 

J. H. Parker. 1851. 

Some papers on window tracery, read 
before the Oxford Architectural Society by 
Mr. Freeman, during 1846 and 1848, have 
here grown into a goodly volume, and the in- 
genious and industrious author mentions the 
dates in his preface, to obviate any suspicion 
of rivalry with Mr. Sharpe’s work on the same 
subject. It contains 356 examples in outline, 
simply showing the forms of the tracery; and 
the main endeavour of the book is to obtain a 
“ systematic arrangement and nomenclature of 
the numerous divisions and subdivisions of 
Gothic tracery.”’ In his main classification 
Mr. Freeman assumes the same four divisions 
which he took as the groundwork of the 
Gothic portion of his “ History,”—viz., Lancet, 
Geometrical, Flowing, and Perpendicular. 

As the writer says,—‘‘ Among all the beau- 
tiful and majestic features which are so con- 
spicuous in the architecture of the middle ages, 
a rank inferior to none must be assigned to 
the varied and graceful forms of its window 
tracery. The window itself, in the prominent 
position which it holds in the most perfect 
forms of Gothic art, is a feature peculiar to 
that style of architecture. In the Grecian, and 
even the Italian style, the window can hardly 
be looked upon as any thing but an intruder; 
a necessary evil, which, on account of physical 
requirements, cannot be dispensed with, but 
which it is extremely difficult to bring into 
harmony with the rest of the building. Even 
in the best Italian churches,—for in secular 
erections the fault is hardly so conspicuous,— 
the windows are for the most part little better 


goodness of the results of the Great Exhibi- | 
The author of it, Mr. Felkin, is mayor | 


tion. 
of Nottingham. 

In answer to those artisans who think that 
the profits which support retail trade are a 


needless tax laid upon themselves, he has the | 


following paragraph :— 

“ The silk of China is woven in Coventry, 
and sold wholesale in New York; retailed 
amongst a thousand other articles in New Or- 
leans; and consumed by a_ neighbouring 
planter’s wife, asa ribbon attached to her dress. 


That American planter grows cotton wool, | 


which is exported and woven into cloth in 


Manchester. 
interior of Bengal; and is retailed by a trader, 


who probably gives two seasons’ credit upon) 
the sale; and may be paid for it at last partly | 
in produce, which will be sold for food in the 


English market ten thousand miles off. A 


halfpenny worth of meal from America, a half- | 


penny worth of coffee from Jamaica, a half- 


This cloth finds its way into the | 


able repairs and restoration. The interior of 
this venerable building has been renovated, the 
mullions in the windows restored, the but- 
tresses rebuilt. ‘To the east gables have been 
added, new pinnacles and a bell cot, with an 
entrance-porch on the south, and vestry on the 
west. ‘The interior has been fitted with open 
benches, having carved oak ends, altar piece, 
| and railing, pulpit, &c., principally of oak, and 
‘the roof thrown open to the church, with 
| framed trusses, &c. The works were executed 
from plans furnished by Mr. George Kennedy, 
of London. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
'an ordinary meeting of the Architectural As- 
sociation on Friday evening, the 14th March, 
a paper was read by Mr. Arthur Billing, entitled 
“The Coloured Decorations of Gothic Archi- 
‘tecture,”’* in which the several methods used 

were described at considerable length, nume- 
rous instances being referred to in the differ- 
rent churches of England, of many decorations 
of which there were illustrations exhibited. 
The lecturer contended for the application of 
colour over every part of the interior of 
ecclesiastical buildings. In the discussion 
which followed, the opinion was expressed by 
‘several of the members that it was in the de- 
cline of Gothic architecture alone that every 
portion was brilliantly coloured, the earlier ex- 
amples being more subdued; and that when 
| painted windows were used, the walls which 
could not vie with their brilliancy should be 
| treated in a much simpler manner. ‘The paper 





penny worth of sugar from Brazil, are sold at for the next ordinary meeting, March 28, was 
the same humble counter, to the occupant of a| announced to be by Mr. Soppitt, on “ English 
neighbouring garret in Saint Giles’s. Aj Architecture as itis.” 

chandler’sshop inthe dirtiest,darkest thorough-| New Patents.—C. W. Tupper, Oxford- 
fare of the outskirts of London or Limerick, | terrace, Middlesex, and Alphonse Rene la Mére 
cannot exist without supplies from every |de Normandy, of Dalston—improvements in 
quarter of the globe. A respectable country | galvanised iron ; C. Cowper, Southampton- 
grocer keeps six to seven hundred articles in| buildings—improvements in moulds for electro- 
his stock,—a country haberdasher, fourteen | metallurgy ; G. A. Buchholz, Norfolk-street, 
or fifteen hundred different kinds of goods,—a | Strand—improvements in motive power and 
country ironmonger, four or five thousand dis- | in propulsion; D. F. Masirata, Golden-square 
tinct articles. These particulars may serve to | —a new mechanical system with compressed 
show the often unthought of, but wonderful | a'r, adapted to obtain a new moving power; 


diversity of human wants and wishes; and 
the equally admirable arrangement for their sup- 
ply. Each tool, implement, and article of food, 
clothing, 
set of hands to every other; and the selection, 
combination in stock, and disposal at suitable 
times and in the needful quantities, is the office 
and operation of retail trade.” 








PRiscelianea, 


ORDNANCE Survey or ScotLanp.—The 


and furniture, comes from a different | 


Beadon, jun., Taunton — improvements 
applicable to the roofing of houses, buildings, 
and other structures; H. F. Marie de Pons, 
Paris, improvements in constructing roads and 
ways, and pavements of streets, and the ballast 
of railways.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Bristot Foreicn Timber TrRape.—In 
| 1848, the importation was 67,958 loads, which 
'fellin 1849 to 52,192; but in 1850 it sprung 
up to 71,481 loads. 

RerorM or our NaTronaL CostuME.— 
It will certainly be no easy task to design a 
substitute for our present dress, likely to be 





than eyesores. In Romanesque architecture, slow progress of this national work is a sub- | generally adopted; but if we look back 


the windows enter far more into the general 


composition of the building, and are often very moment when the intermeddling of the 
highly ornamental features ; but they are still ordnance with the livelihoods and businesses of 
local surveyors in England might lead any 


comparatively small and unimportant, and are 
perhaps the last thing taken into account in 
judging of tite merit of a design. It was re- 
served for the Gothic architect to assign to a 
portion of his building so physically indis- 


most important and characteristic feature of 
the exterior.” 

It follows that the traces of each successive 
change in Gothic architecture are deeply im- 
pressed upon the window, and there the main 
divisions of the style are most easily recog- 
nisable. But while this is the case, we agree 
with the author in saying that “ no inquiry can 
well be one of greater difficulty than to unravel 


assumed,” 

Whether or not the study, beyond a certain 
point, is worth the pains to the practical archi- 
tect, or is calculated to advance the art of 
architecture amongst us, may bea question, 


Emblems of Saints ; by which they are distin- 
guished in Works of Art. By the Rev. F. 
C. Husensetu. London: Burns and 
Lambert. 1850. 

THE ostensible object of Mr. Husenbeth’s 

manual is to enable tourists and lovers of 

archeology to identify the holy persons 
times represented in painting and scu 

It is divided into two parts; the first giving 





ject of great dissatisfaction in Scotland at the 


' 


| and see what great alterations have been made 
| from time to time, it will be evident to all that 
| the thing may be done. I would only instance 
| the abandonment of the cocked hats. I am not 


rational being to suppose that they had already | oid enough to recollect how it was accom- 


used up all such national employment, 
were anxiously waiting for more. 


and | plished, but I do recollect one or two old gen- 
It appears | tlemen who wore it to the end of their days. 


from an article in the Scotsman, showing how | Howey : : 

‘ Regge . . | However, as there may now be said to be little 
pensable, its fitting and natural place as the “scandalously” the pares 4 of Scotland has | or no difference between the dress of the old 
been neglected, that “at the present rate of | and the young, I do not look for many recue 
progress, fifty years would be necessary for its | sants in the alterations we are now talking of. 


accomplishment ;” so that five times the pre- 
sent force might have the most rapacious of 


The 


appetites for work more than satisfied. 


subject has been under consideration in the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


|The only difficulty, therefore, on my mind is, 
| what is the alteration to be? and here I must 
echo your correspondent “ Amateur,”’ that this 
‘must come from the artists themselves, and 


A committee of that they must not only give the design, but 
the latter, appointed for the special purpose, : 
the diff x seems ene : has issued a circular to the conveners of coun- 

€ different shapes which that tracery actually ‘ties and magistrates of burghs, showing the 
necessity of prosecuting the survey with greater 
vigour, and suggesting that the county and 
burgh constituencies should memorialise the 
Government, and, in particular, press the sub- 
ject on the attention of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament connected with Scotland. 

Restoration oF Trerrtw Cnurcu.— 
At about ten miles from Conway, Carnarvon- 
shire, celebrated for its time-honoured castle | should be altered ? 


| set the example. I beg, therefore, to call on 
those who signed the memorial advocating the 
change, to let us know what they would wish 
us to do; and as they say themselves the change 
at first need not be very violent, I feel sure 
their example will be followed generally—by the 
_ young, because they are naturally fond of change, 
| —by the old, that they may still appear young, 
which I believe they are also fond of. A lady 
| to whom I was reading the letter of “ Amateur,” 
begs me to ask why the male costume only 
She says she is conscious 


and for one of those stupendous structures of that her bonnet is as ugly as our hats, and 


modern art, at once the pride and wonder of 
the present age, is situated the village of 
of past ‘T'refriw, with its well-known mineral waters of 
Ipture. Caecoch. In this village the small, but ancient 
church, has lately been undergoing consider- 


| that there are many parts of her costume 
equally susceptible of alterations for the better 
as any part of ours.—ANoTHER AMATEUR, 





| * At a previous (class) meeting a paper was read on 
another branch of the same subject by Mr, Rowley, 
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Fatt or A Tank AT Spatpinc.—For City Sewers Report: HaLtTInG PLAcEs. 
many years an immense tank has been erected —Mr. Haywood, the diligent and able sur- 
at the brewery of Mr. H. Bugg, as a reservoir veyor to the City Commission, has just got 
for water for brewing during the summer published his report of works executed in 1850, 
months. A building of brickwork was run from which it appears that nearly every place 
up toa great height—higher than the roof of needing it within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
the present brewery. On the summit of this mission has now been sewered, and that for the 


the tank was fixed. It was composed of large | remainder, sewers are either in course of exe- | 


iron plates screwed together; and across the cution or in preparation. It is well the public 
top were a number of ribs, intended to bear should be made widely aware of one very 
the weight on the suspension principle. The obvious result of such an extension of sewer- 
tank weighed about 100 tons, and was con- age and drainage, namely, that wherever new 
structed to carry about 160 tons of water. For sewers have been constructed, basements 
filling, foree pumps were started for the first formerly damp and useless have been rendered 
time on 19th ult. The contractor for the so dry, that more or less throughout the whole 
brickwork, Mr. F. Cunnington, went up to the city they are now used for the stowage of 


j 
i 


top at intervals to watch progress. The work-| goods not unfrequently of a very valuable |” 


men left at dusk, and about half-an-hour after- description. ‘The improvement in dwellings of | 
wards, with a sound like a clap of thunder, the poor thus effected is a matter of still | 
the tank fell, with about forty tons of water in greater public interest and importance. In a! 
it. The beams and sheets of iron cut or|separate report, Mr. Haywood directs the | 
damaged everything with which they came in attention of the Commission to thirty-four dis- | 
contact. The brickwork withstood the shock, tinct positions throughout the city, where 142 | 
scarcelya brick being displaced. ‘The damage separate halting-places might be run up, with | 
is estimated at upwards of 600/.—Stamford little inconvenience and great advantage. | 
Mercury. These, added to the 111 at present clustered | 
Liauip Leatuer.—Dr. Burland, of Larria, in 75 different spots, would pretty well accom- | 
in Germany, is said to have discovered a modate the citizens in the meantime, on an| 
method of making leather out of the waste re-' average of five halting-places to every mile of | 
fuse of animal substances. He has esta- way throughout the city. The surveyor advo- | 
blished a manufactory near Vienna. No part cates the necessity of a certain moderate degree 
of the process is explained, but it is stated | of publicity in their positions, and has selected | 
that the substance is at one stage in a state! the proposed new sites, accordingly, adjacent | 
of fluidity, and may be cast into boots, shoes, to main lines of thoroughfare, and especially | 
&c. What will gutta percha say to this? beside the now closed city churchyards, and 
There is “ nothing like leather,” after all. near the cab-stands and public buildings, as 
Covertnes ror Roors, &c.—J. B. A.| suggested in Tue BuILpER. 
Brunet, gentleman, of Paris, has taken out a| THe Prorposep Museum or MepDI&vAL 
patent in this country for improvements in the ArcnuirectureE.—We should like to know 
manufacture of coverings for roofs, walls, par- | what progress, if any, is being made with this 
titions, furniture, and other similar articles,! desirable project. Mr. E, B. Lamb reminds | 
and in boxes, tubes, and other hollow articles, ' us that the idea was suggested to the trustees 
and in the preparation or manufacture of ma-| of the British Museum in 1842 by himself, 
terials to be employed for such purposes, and and that, in 1844, he announced, in a small 
also in machinery to be employed in such or! pamphlet on the subject, the unsuccessful 
similar manufactures. ‘result of his proposal. It is to be hoped 
Disney ProressorsHip oF ARCH £ZOLOGY | that a better fate awaits it in these days of 
AT CamBripGe.—The Vice-Chancellor has! glass and iron, when, at a very moderate 
intimated to the senate the transfer and gift expense, a very great expansion of the| 
of 1,000/. Three per Cent. Bank Annuities, by national museum might be at once effected | 
Mr. Disney, to found a professorship of by simply enclosing the central area under a 
archeology, the professor to deliver annually | roof of iron and glass. 
six lectures on antiquarian research, and on New Hosprrat ror Kina’s CoLLece.— 
the fine arts, and to be subject to re-election or The corporation of King’s College intend 
dismissal every five years,—the appointment, | making application to Parliament in the present 
however, to be left in Mr. Disney’s hands’ session, for a bill to authorise the purchase of 
during his lifetime. ithe old burial ground of St. Clement Danes, 
Norse tN Private Dwe.uincs: a Nut-|in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and to 
SANCE.—At the City Sheriff’s Court, it was | erect thereon a new and enlarged hospital, to| 
lately decided, that a defendant was liable to | accommodate an additional number of patients. | 
9l. damages for loss of sleep and other dis-) Royan Literary Funp.—The general 
turbance, from noises over head, occasioned by | meeting of this important charity was held on 
the chopping of wood, turning of a lathe, and| March 12. The four new members added to 
other operations carried on by a turner, who the general committee were Mr. Robert Bell, 
occupied the floor as a workshop. The vibra-| Dr. Beattie, Mr. Godwin, and the Lord Londes- 
tion of the wheel had also alarmed the plaintiff’s borough. 
family, by throwing down part of the ceiling, | 
and shaking the casements. The defence was,|ing tenders were delivered at the Strand 
that the trade was a lawful one, in which the Union, in Bow-street, on Tuesday last for a 
noise was unavoidable. The sheriff stated that | new board room.—R. j 
no one had a right to carry on any trade, how- | Coopefeccccecccccascoceccece aa0 





ever lawful, to the injury and annoyance of his | Rowland and Evans ........+. 315 
neighbour. Chutter gcse cred aesewesaeece 279 

THAMEs TUNNEL.— We rejoice to hear that | ie and Son ....--sesecenees or 
the pecuniary value of this noble work is in- | Radbin vided i aie \oqensharegan 248 
creasing, although no dividend has yet been | Gadde. recht Nea? ae 
presented to the shareholders; and that it! Pon ig aac 5 ahi ata a ‘a 164 


remains in the most perfect order, without) ere are tenders for the alteration of two 
either crack or flaw. The tolls for 1850 were foyges in the Borough, Mr. Broadbridge, 
3,962/, odds, or 482/. over those of last year. Architect. Quantities furnished :— 

The expenditure on the gross receipts an John Clemence ....e-eeeee0+- £621 


rents (5,502/, odds), left a surplus of 532/. odds. ET a RR TT IRE 
The capital now due to Government is 323,000/. Taylor ....cccencsoce sesesees 449 
he passengers weekly average 18,000. CME siete =O 
Decrrrevun ’Busses.—Pray call attention Wilson....... selaaaiicedibe es kel ite 360 


to an imposition now practised by the pro-/ Sewers.—Tenders received on the 12th 
prietors of the Paddington and Bayswater instant, for constructing brick sewer and lay- 
omnibuses in placarding their vehicles with ing down glazed stoneware pipes near the Al- 
“ Exhibition, yde-park,” thus misleading bion Road, Woolwich, Messrs. Church & Son, 
strangers to suppose they can be taken to or Surveyors :— 

near the Building by these conveyances, Hart 
whereas they do not approach it nearer than a Seen & Gott cccvacee S6K.9 2 
mile, This, if permitted, would be especially! © Tongue (Woolwich) ...... 182 6 0 
cruel to strangers, the aged, and the infirm. | Murray (London) .....++. 17910 0 
—S. H, Tamsett (Woolwich) ...... 17410 3 


sete sene s0scteee ee ae ae 
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| 
Worse AND Worse.—S1r,—The follow- | 
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' Mr. Henperson, Tur Contractor— 
We hear with regret that Mr. Henderson, of 
the firm Fox and Henderson, is dead. It ig 
to be hoped that the exertions and anxiety 
‘consequent on such an undertaking as the 
‘erection of the Great Building in Hyde Park 
have not hastened this event. 


Contractors’ Disputes.—A difference, 
it is said, involving an amount of upwards of 
30,0001. has occurred between the Central 
Gas Consumers Company and their contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Rigby. The parties have wisely 
submitted the matter to arbitration. Mr. 
Raikes Currie, M.P., has been appointed 
arbitrator. 





TENDERS 
For four dwelling houses, Derby; Mr. T, C. Hine, 
architect, Nottingham. Quantities furnished. 


Mo dy pre suqsioinalecddantonbabnainan £3,237 0 0 
G. Thompson... si 3,200 0 0 
Lo ee bes . 3,175 10 O 
Humphreys and Bradbury... 3,170 0 0 
Wood shikahenumaeeeal i... 3,169.12 9 
SOND inccscetidnsd<ipacabanaienssing Oe 
E, Thompson (accepted) ... 3,000 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

* Tiling.’—Next week. 

“* Flints.”—A correspondent asks, “‘ where gun flints are 
made, in England ; and what are the tools used?” 

“BR. and E.C.,” “ We” “Ge” °C: 2. SG 
“H. W.,” “S. P.C.” (we cannot say); “ B.” (we cannot 
forward addresses); ‘“‘ F. F.” (ditto); ““M. P.” (ditto); 
‘°C, H.” (get an introduction to one of the secretaries) ; 
“HH. M.,” “One of your Readers,” “E.L.,” “8. 8.,° 
“J. H.,” “ Friend to Improv ement,”’ ‘“‘ Constant Reader,” 
(Leeds) ; 
**K., Hertford,” (we must decline giving an answer which 
might prejudice a case. Papers will be found in our pre-e 
vious volumes on the responsibilities of architects) ; “ W. 
0.,” “J. J. B.,” “Practical Man,” “CO. G.,” “OC. W. B, 
P.,” “A. P.,” * Bardi,” “ H. B.,” “ Architectus.” 

** Books and Adaresses,”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 


| should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 


‘¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ALTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 


4 ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, CHURCH DECURA- 
TIONS, ROBES, &¢.—HARRISON, 21, Brownlow-street, Bedford 


| row, Londou.—Decorations from the most simple to the most ela 


borate designs, at moderate prices. 


N ANTICIPATION OF EASTER.—The 


Subscriber has prepared an ample supply of his well-known 





| and approved SU KPLICES from 2)s. to 50s. each. Various devices 
|} in DAMASK COMMUNION LINEN, well adapted for — 


tion to Churches. An illustrated priced Catalogue sent fre y 
to the Clergy, Architects, and Churchwardens on application to 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire 


, > ~rr ra De hia i r 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION of 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN.—Established for the Relief of 
Decayed Members, Widows, and Urphans. 
GEURGE BAKER, Esq., Governor 








PATRONS. 
The Right Hon. EARL of DUCIE. 
8. Angell, Esq. | T. Grissell, Esq., F.S.A 
G. Baker, Esq. | W. Harri Esq 
3 ll, Es4., F S.A. 


T. Cubitt, Esq. |H. EL Ke 
| H. Lee, a 
©. R. Cockerell, Esq., RA.,.F.B.A. | 2" Nixon, Esq 


I 








W. Cubitt, Esq.. M P. 





J. W. Donthorne, Esq. iper, Esq. ; 
| T. L. Donaldson, Esq |G. Rennie, : C.E., P.R.S. 
G. Godwin, Esq., F.K.S., F.S.A. | W. Tite, Esq., P.RS., F.S.A. 


| The ANNUAL DINNER will take place at the London Taver 


Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, March 27, 1851. 
HENRY LEE, Esq., in the Chair 
The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Hono 


rary Stewards on this occasion :— 
| Hi. N. Armani, Esq. P. Hardwick, Esq.,; T. Nye, Esq. 
V. Bellman, Esq K.A., F.R.S., P.S.A.; M. Pass, Esq. 


Decimus Burten,Esq. T. Jackson, Esq T. Peake, Esq. , 
|} F.RS, P.SA A. 8. Jutsom, Esq. S. M Peto, Esq oaLP. 
|W. P. Barlow, Esq.. J. Jay, Esq | J. Plews, Esq : 

C.E., F.R.S. J. Locke, Esq., M.P.,| H. Richardson, Esq, 

Geo. Barrett, E54. C.E., F.R.S W. A. Rose, Esq. 

H. W. Cooper, Esq. G. Locke, Esq T. Shaw, Esq. 

J. Clarke, Esq J. Leadbeater, Esq. | W. Smith, Esq. 






H. Christie, Esq H. Lee, Jun., Esq , Stirling, Es ” 
R. L. Curtis, Esq. W. Lee, Esq. J. Taylor, Esq. 

W. W. Dennis, Esq. | T. Magnus, Es H. Treggon, Esq. 
G. H. Ellis, Esq G. M‘Lennan, ks 1. |S. Trickett, Esq. 

V. Franeis, Esq G. Myers, Esq. W. Tuckwell, Esq. 
E. B. Gammon, Esq. |C. Newton, C.E. | J. Wallen, Esq. 

S. Grimadell, Esq. T. Nesham, Esq. | 8. Watkins, Esq. 
J. Glenn, Esq. W. Nesham,.Esq. C.E.| W. Webb, Esa. 


T. Haynes, Esq. W. Norris, Esq. J. Wilson, Esq. 
ACTING STEWARDS. : 
J. Bennett W. T. Waller. J. Wilson 


J. Bridgeman. | G. Watmough. 

Tickets to be had at the Bars of the London and Bay-tree 
Taverus. W. ALLARD, Secretary. 

Bay-tree Tavern, St. Swithen’s-lane, March 6, 1851. 





ONEY ON LOAN at £3 per Cent. per 
Annum—ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enables 


! to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 


within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to hm 4 
within the es of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangel 
St. Anne, Scho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each Loan is not to ex 
100, is to bear interest after the rate of 3. per cent. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties, 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, 
be obtained by applying personally, between the hours of Ten 
Three o’clock in the day, at the office of th oCieek ond Salieites te 
| os, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park 
oor EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 
month, te consider such applications for loans as have been sent in 
| one clear week at the least before the first day of the month.—The 
| sureties must be unexceptionable. 
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When a complete stoppage occurs, it is impos- | 
sible, by inspection, to ascertain at what par-_ 
ticular point on the line the impediment exists : 

it is therefore necessary to sink trial holes at 

certain distances, to rip up the pipes, and probe 

with flexible rods, in order to discover the seat | 
of obstruction. When these trials take place, 
or when the tubular drains are opened for the 
purpose of forming junctions for house drains 
or branches, they are uniformly found to be 
more or less choked, leading to the conclusion 
that in a short time they must necessarily be 
replaced by brick sewers of sufficient sectional 
area to allow them to be inspected, and to 
employ manual labour for the removal of the 
deposit. MURATORE, 





iooks. 


el | 
An Essay on the Origin and Development of | 

Window Tracery in England. By E. A. 

Freeman, M.A., Author of the “ History 

of Architecture,” &c. Oxford and London : 

J. H. Parker. 1851. 

Some papers on window tracery, read 
before the Oxford Architectural Society by 
Mr. Freeman, during 1846 and 1848, have 
here grown into a goodly volume, and the in- 
enious and industrious author mentions the 
Gates in his preface, to obviate any suspicion 
of rivalry with Mr. Sharpe’s work on the same 
subject. It contains 386 examples in outline, 
simply showing the forms of the tracery; and 
the main endeavour of the book is to obtain a 
‘systematic arrangement and nomenclature of 
the numerous divisions and subdivisions of 
Gothic tracery.” In his main classification 
Mr. Freeman assumes the same four divisions 
which he took as the groundwork of the 
Gothic portion of his “ History,”—viz., Lancet, 
Geometrical, Flowing, and Perpendicular. 

As the writer says,—‘‘ Among all the beau- 
tiful and majestic features which are so con- 
spicuous in the architecture of the middle ages, 
a rank inferior to none must be assigned to 
the varied and graceful forms of its window 
tracery. The window itself, in the prominent 
position which it holds in the most perfect 
forms of Gothic art, is a feature peculiar to 
that style of architecture. In the Grecian, and 
even the Italian style, the window can hardly 
be looked upon as any thing but an intruder; 
a necessary evil, which, on account of physical 
requirements, cannot be dispensed with, but 
which it is extremely difficult to bring into 
harmony with the rest of the building. Even 
in the best {Italian churches,—for in secular 
erections the fault is hardly so conspicuous,— 
the windows are for the most part little better 
than eyesores. In Romanesque architecture, 
the windows enter far more into the general 
composition of the building, and are often 
highly ornamental features ; but they are still 
comparatively small and unimportant, and are 
perhaps the last thing taken into account in 
judging of the merit of a design. It was re- 
served for the Gothic architect to assign to a 
portion of his building so physically indis- 
pensable, its fitting and natural place as the 
most important and characteristic feature of 
the exterior.” 

It follows that the traces of each successive 
change in Gothic architecture are deeply im- 
pressed upon the window, and there the main 
divisions of the style are most easily recog- 
nisable. But while this is the case, we agree 
with the author in saying that “ no inquiry can 
well be one of greater difficulty than to unravel 
the different shapes which that tracery actually 
assumed.” ; i 

Whether or not the study, beyond a certain 
point, is worth the pains to the practical archi- 
tect, or is calculated to advance the art of 
architecture amongst us, may be a question. 
Emblems of Saints ; by which they are distin- 

guished in Works of Art. By the Rey, F. 

C. Husennetu. London: Burns and 
Lambert. 1850. 

THE ostensible object of Mr. Husenbeth’s 

manual is to enable tourists and lovers of 

archeology to identify the holy persons of past 
times represented in painting and sculpture. 


It is divided into two parts; the first giving 





‘the name of the personage, and the date of his | able repairs and restoration. The interior of 


death, with the emblem with which he is found | this venerable building has been renovated, the 
represented; and the second part giving the} mullions in the windows restored, the but- 
emblems alphabetically, with the names of| tresses rebuilt. To the east gables have been 


The Commercial Aspect of the Great Exhibi- 


those with whom they are usually associated. | 


| 


tion in 1851. By Mr. W. Fexkin. Hall 


and Virtue, London. 
Tus very able pamphlet of thirty pages, 
should be circulated by those who desire to | 
remove any doubts which may exist as to the | 
goodness of the results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. The author of it, Mr. Felkin, is mayor 
of Nottingham. 

In answer to those artisans who think that 


‘the profits which support retail trade are a 
' needless tax laid upon themselves, he has the 
| following paragraph :— 


“ The silk of China is woven in Coventry, 
and sold wholesale in New York; retailed 
amongst a thousand other articles in New Or- 
leans; and consumed by a_ neighbouring 
planter’s wife, as a ribbon attached to her dress. 
That American planter grows cotton wool, | 
which is exported and woven into cloth in 
Manchester. This cloth finds its way into the 
interior of Bengal; and is retailed by a trader, 
who probably gives two seasons’ credit upon 
the sale; and may be paid for it at last partly | 
in produce, which will be sold for food in the 
English market ten thopsand miles off. A 
halfpenny worth of meal from America, a half- | 
penny worth of coffee from Jamaica, a half-| 
penny worth of sugar from Brazil, are sold at | 
the same humble counter, to the occupant of a 
neighbouring garret in Saint Giles’s. Aj} 
chandler’s shop in the dirtiest, darkest thorough- 
fare of the outskirts of London or Limerick, | 
cannot exist without supplies from every | 
quarter of the globe. A respectable country | 


added, new pinnacles and a bell cot, with an 


| entrance-porch on the south, and vestry on the 


west. ‘Ihe interior has been fitted with open 
benches, having carved oak ends, altar piece, 
and railing, pulpit, &c., principally of oak, and 
the roof thrown open to the church, with 
framed trusses, &c. The works were executed 
from plans furnished by Mr. George Kennedy, 
of London. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
an ordinary meeting of the Architectural As- 
sociation on Friday evening, the 14th March, 
a paper was read by Mr. Arthur Billing, entitled 
“The Coloured Decorations of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’’* in which the several methods used 
were described at considerable length, nume- 
rous instances being referred to in the differ- 
rent churches of England, of many decorations 
of which there were illustrations exhibited. 
The lecturer contended for the application of 
colour over every part of the interior of 
ecclesiastical buildings. In the discussion 
which followed, the opinion was expressed by 
several of the members that it was in the de- 
cline of Gothic architecture alone that every 
portion was brilliantly coloured, the earlier ex- 


‘amples being more subdued; and that when 
painted windows were used, the walls which 


could not vie with their brilliancy should be 
treated in a much simpler manner. The paper 
for the next ordinary meeting, March 28, was 
announced to be by Mr. Soppitt, on “ English 
Architecture as it is.” 

New Patents.—C. W. Tupper, Oxford- 
terrace, Middlesex, and Alphonse Rene la Mére 
de Normandy, of Dalston—improvements in 
galvanised iron; C. Cowper, Southampton- 


grocer keeps six to seven hundred articles in | buildings—improvements in moulds for electro- 
his stock,—a country haberdasher, fourteen | metallurgy ; G. A. Buchholz, Norfolk-street, 
or fifteen hundred different kinds of goods,—a | Strand—improvements in motive power and 
country ironmonger, four or five thousand dis- | in propulsion ; D. ¥, Masirata, Golden-square 
tinct articles. These particulars may serve to| —a new mechanical system with compressed 
show the often unthought of, but wonderful | air, adapted to obtain a new moving power; 
diversity of human wants and wishes; and | W. Beadon, jun., ‘Taunton — improvements 
the equally admirable arrangement for their sup- | applicable to the roofing of houses, buildings, 
ply. Each tool, implement, and article of food, | and other structures; H. F. Marie de Pons, 
clothing, and furniture, comes from a different | Paris, improvements in constructing roads and 
set of hands to every other; and the selection, | ways, and pavements of streets, and the ballast 
combination in stock, and disposal at suitable of railways.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
times and in the needful quantities, is the office| Bristou Foreicn Timper 1 RADE.—In 
and operation of retail trade.”’ 1848, the importation was 67,958 loads, which 
fellin 1849 to 52,192; but in 1850 it sprung 
up to 71,481 loads. 
RerorM or our NATIonaL CostuME.— 
ORDNANCE Survey or Scortanp.—The vent moa a me ik oe 
NANCE SURVEY 0 sAND.— substitute for our present dress, likely to be 
slow progress of this national work is a sub- | generally sihegtatls' Mam if we look back 
eto erent inion Sogn a th | ee wat get aeration lave ben made 
) : . | from time to time, it wi e evident to all that 
ordnance with the livelihoods and businesses of | : : ‘ 
local surveyors in England might lead any |the abemlomtent of the cocked hats, °T am not 
rational being to suppose that they had already | 91d enough to recollect how it was accom- 
used up all such national employment, and | plished, but I do recollect one or two old gen- 
were anxiously waiting for more. It appears | tlemen who wore it to the end of their days. 
= ecudioncly "thevaureey af Ressioti dee] tee es oe ene 
§ ‘ . S| or no difference ween the dress 0 
been neglected, that “at the present rate of | and the young, I do not nl for Fak oe 
rogress, fifty years would be necessary for its | ¥ ater : 
ineceatliieions ;” so that five sis pre- te al ep ee a ees oe e 
sent force might have the most rapacious of | wires Hinge eres deen: warmest a: Bigeye. 
rene esp cen tnrinidtirs The pace 0 T | what is the alteration to be? and here I must 
a B y § § . re | “es . ” 2 
subject has been under consideration in i pasar apecebg tn ged I por 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. A committee of that they must not only give the design but 
- ‘hs appointed for the special purpose, set the example I beg, therefore nae call on 
1as issued a circular to the conveners of coun- | . created : hee 
ties and magistrates of burghs, showing Pt sie _ edhe eaiprnt 8 
necessity of prosecuting the survey with greater | ote 
vigour a canadian that the county aod ~ fr - and ~ 4 oa ee — 
, - - ; 'at first need not be very violent eel sure 
burgh constituencies should memoriali eee : : 
rt a cuilsdeeemaiianie’ pr re i = _ their example will be followed generally—by the 
ject on the attention Of the deabiit of rE iy yp me ycain nabarensene of Saas 
Houses ot Parliament connected with Scotland. | mAs I beli, " pat ae og + ie er = 
ResroratTion or Trerriw Cuurcu.— | wanes” iy hig ee Aa ey SE: mag. 4 
ik sane Gof cea ee “oe Peau to whom I was reading the letter of “ Amateur, 
shire, celebrated for its time ed potest | a ib pee he naetaar ay gpa 4 
SI a > ate - ag > ~ : ° * 
and for one of those stupendous structures of vase a iia =e ot one ie eirnge 
modern art, at once the pride and wonder of that there are m ” — of oe < tise 
the present age, is situated the village of prone mem ince ern a 
, t equally susceptible of alterations for the better 


‘Trefriw, with its well-known mi ek * 

; - n mineral waters of | a, , 

“ Swe as any part of ours. NOTHE Mz TR. 
Caecoch. In this village the small, but ancient 7P VERA DEAE 


church, has lately been undergoing consider- 





PMiscelianea, 











* Ata previous “(class) meeting a paper was read on 
another branch of the same subject by Mr, Rowley. 
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Fatt or A TANK AT Spatpinc.—For 
many years an immense tank has been erected 
at the brewery of Mr. H. Bugg, as a reservoir 
for water for brewing during the summer 
months. A building of brickwork was run 
up toa great height—higher than the roof of 
the present brewery. On the summit of this 
the tank was fixed. It was composed of large 
iron plates screwed together; and across the 
top were a number of ribs, intended to bear 
the weight on the suspension principle. The 
tank weighed about 100 tons, and was con- 
structed to carry about 160 tons of water. For 
filling, foree pumps were started for the first 
time on 19th ult. The contractor for the 
brickwork, Mr. F. Cunnington, went up to the 
top at intervals to watch progress. The work- 
men left at dusk, and about half-an-hour after- 
wards, with a sound like a clap of thunder, 
the tank fell, with about forty tons of water in 
it. The beams and sheets of iron cut or 
damaged everything with which they came in 
contact. The brickwork withstood the shock, 
scarcelya brick being displaced. The damage 
is estimated at upwards of 600/.—Stamford 
Mercury. 

Liauip Leatraer.—Dr. Burland, of Larria, 
in Germany, is said to have discovered a 
method of making leather out of the waste re- 
fuse of animal substances. He has esta- 
blished a manufactory near Vienna. No part 
of the process is explained, but it is stated 
that the substance is at one stage in a state 
of fluidity, and may be cast into boots, shoes, 
&c. What will gutta percha say to this? 
There is “ nothing like leather,” after all. 

Coverines ror Roors, &c.—J. B. A. 
Brunet, gentleman, of Paris, has taken out a 
patent in this country for improvements in the 
manufacture of coverings for roofs, walls, par- 
titions, furniture, and other similar articles, 
and in boxes, tubes, and other hollow articles, 
and in the preparation or manufacture of ma- 
terials to be employed for such purposes, and 
also in machinery to be employed in such or 
similar manufactures. 

Disney ProressorsHiP oF ARCH OLOGY 
AT CamBripGe.—The Vice-Chancellor has 
intimated to the senate the transfer and gift 
of 1,000/. Three per Cent. Bank Annuities, by 
Mr. Disney, to found a professorship of 
archeology, the professor to deliver annually 
six lectures on antiquarian research, and on 
the fine arts, and to be subject to re-election or 
dismissal every five years,—the appointment, 
however, to be left in Mr. Disney’s hands 
during his lifetime. 

Noise tN Private DwWELuinGs: a NutI- 
SANCE.—At the City Sheriff’s Court, it was 
lately decided, that a defendant was liable to 
9l. damages for loss of sleep and other dis- 
turbance, from noises over head, occasioned by 
the chopping of wood, turning of a lathe, and 
other operations carried on by a turner, who 
occupied the floor as a workshop. The vibra- 
tion of the wheel had also alarmed the plaintiff’s 
family, by throwing down part of the ceiling, 
and shaking the casements. The defence was, 
that the trade was a lawful one, in which the 
noise was unavoidable. The sheriff stated that 
no one had a right to carry on any trade, how- 
ever lawful, to the injury and annoyance of his 
neighbour. 


THAMEs TUNNEL.— We rejoice to hear that | 
the pecuniary value of this noble work is in- | 


creasing, although no dividend has yet been 


presented to the shareholders; and that it! 


remains in the most perfect order, without 
either crack or flaw. The tolls for 1850 were 
3,962, odds, or 482/. over those of last year. 
The expenditure on the gross receipts an 


rents (5,502/, odds), left a surplus of 532/. odds. 


The capital now due to Government is 323,000/. 
he passengers weekly average 18,000, 


Decerrrut *Busses.—Pray call attention 


to an imposition now practised by the pro- 
prietors of the Paddington and Bayswater 
omnibuses in placarding their vehicles with 
“ Exhibition, yde-park,” thus misleading 
strangers to suppose they can be taken to or 


near the Building by these conveyances, | 


whereas they do not approach it nearer than a 
mile, This, if permitted, would be especially 
cruel to strangers, the aged, and the infirm. 


0, e 


of publicity in their positions, and has selected 


City Sewers Report: Hatrine Piaces. 
—Mr. Haywood, the diligent and able sur- 
veyor to the City Commission, has just got 
published his report of works executed in 1850, 
from which it appears that nearly every place 
needing it within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission has now been sewered, and that for the 


remainder, sewers are either in course of exe-| 


cution or in preparation. It is well the public 
should be made widely aware of one very 
obvious result of such an extension of sewer- 
age and drainage, namely, that wherever new 
sewers have been constructed, basements | 
formerly damp and useless have been rendered 
so dry, that more or less throughout the whole 


description. ‘he improvement in dwellings of | 
the poor thus effected is a matter of still 
greater public interest and importance. In a! 
separate report, Mr. Haywood directs the! 
attention of the Commission to thirty-four dis- | 
tinct positions throughout the city, where 142 | 
separate halting-places might be run up, with | 
little inconvenience and great advantage. | 
These, added to the 111 at present clustered | 
in 75 different spots, would pretty well accom- | 
modate the citizens in the meantime, on an| 
average of five halting-places to every mile of | 
way throughout the city. The surveyor advo- 
cates the necessity of a certain moderate degree 


the proposed new sites, accordingly, adjacent | 
to main lines of thoroughfare, and especially | 
beside the now closed city churchyards, and 
near the cab-stands and public buildings, as 
‘suggested in Tue BuILpER. 

Tue Prorvosep Museum or MEDI&VAL 
ARCHITECTURE.—We should like to know 
what progress, if any, is being made with this 
‘desirable project. Mr. E. B. Lamb reminds 
‘us that the idea was suggested to the trustees 
of the British Museum in 1842 by himself, 
‘and that, in 1844, he announced, in a small 
/pamphlet on the subject, the unsuccessful 


} 
| 


city they are now used for the stowage of | 
‘goods not unfrequently of a very valuable |’ 


|result of his proposal. 


It is to be hoped 
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| Mr. Henperson, Tur Contractor. 
We hear with regret that Mr. Henderson, of 
the firm Fox and Henderson, is dead. It ig 
to be hoped that the exertions and anxiety 
‘consequent on such an undertaking as the 
‘erection of the Great Building in Hyde Park 
| have not hastened this event. 


| Contractors’ Disputes.—A difference, 
it is said, involving an amount of upwards of 
30,0001. has occurred between the Central 
Gas Consumers Company and their contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Rigby. ‘The parties have wisely 
submitted the matter to arbitration. Mr. 
Raikes Currie, M.P., has been appointed 
arbitrator. 





TENDERS 
For four dwelling houses, Derby; Mr. T. C. Hine, 
architect, Nottingham. Quantities furnished. 


ONE stables bnimiadecedabeun £3,237 0 0 
G.1 hompson *ea ae? NR 3,200 0 O 
SS . 317510 0 
Humphreys and Bradbury... 3,170 0 0 
Wood EO CS 
OIL sins ckdindhtidaadnimagbnnions 3,156 0 O 
E, Thompson (accepted) 3,000 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

* Tiling.”"—Next week. 

** Flints.”—A correspondent asks, “‘ where gun flints are 
made, in England ; and what are the tools used ? ” 

“R.and E.C.,” “H. W.,” “G. W.,” “W. E. ©.” 
“H. W.,” “8. P. C.” (we cannot say); ‘ B.” (we cannot 
forward addresses) ; “‘ F. F.” (ditto); “M. P.” (ditto) 
“OC, H.” (get an introduction to one of the secretaries) 3 
‘““H.M.,” “One of your Readers,” “E.L.,” “8S. 9.,” 
** J. H.,” “ Friend to Improv ement,’” ‘‘ Constant Reader,” 
“70a “Gite, “Sd. BL” “B.D Geedads 
**K., Hertford,” (we must decline giving an answer which 
might prejudice a case. Papers will be found in our pre- 
vious volumes on the responsibilities of architects) ; ‘‘ We 

> «3. 5. B.,” “Practical Man,” “C. G.,” “C. W. E. 
P..”° “A. FP.” “Bandi,” “i. B.,” “Architectas.” 

* Books and Addresses,”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting adrertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





that a better fate awaits it in these days of 
glass and iron, when, at a very moderate | 
expense, a very great expansion of the | 
national museum might be at once effected | 
by simply enclosing the central area under a_ 
roof of iron and glass. 

New Hosprrat ror Kine’s CoLLece.— 
The corporation of King’s College intend 
making application to Parliament in the present 
| session, for a bill to authorise the purchase of 
ithe old burial ground of St. Clement Danes, 
in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and to 


‘erect thereon a new and enlarged hospital, to | 


) accommodate an additional number of patients. 

Roya. Lirgerary Funp.—The general 
meeting of this important charity was held on 
March 12. The four new members added to 
the general cornmittee were Mr. Robert Bell, 


Dr. Beattie, Mr. Godwin, and the Lord Londes- | 


borough. 
Worse anp Worse.—S1r,—The follow- 
ing tenders were delivered at the Strand 


‘Union, in Bow-street, on Tuesday last for a | 


new board room.—R. 


COO ck  senwicenesioenanians teoee 
Rowland and Evans .....seeee 315 
CN Sci dd txbanane sa 279 
Fits GR ON, sues ccdebawawse 259 
ee 3 Oe err ee 258 
WGN i vos oka tewsweeceres 248 
Gadsby...ecccesseess 106 6686 237 
BOO. coe scene ce beh nese ewe nade 164 

Here are tenders for the alteration of two 
houses in the Borough, Mr. Broadbridge, 

Architect. Quantities furnished :— 

John Clemence ..cccccecceees £621 
I CNRNE son. nce 00040 Coane 495 
TAVION occ 00 ccubnw en pare cae 449 

CONE vicesiwoenantisvewase = 

Wilson...... Pape re ee ies 360 


Sewers.—Tenders received on the 12th 
instant, for constructing brick sewer and lay- 
ing down glazed stoneware pipes near the Al- 
bion Road, Woolwich, Messrs. Church & Son, 
Surveyors :— 


Flat cccsciccocccsccsee £1 
| Moxon & Gent ......-+0. 263 0 0 
Tongue (Woolwich) ...... 182 6 0 
Murray (London) .....--. 17910 0 
|  Tamsett (Woolwich) ...... 17410 3 


ALTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 
4 ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, CHURCH DECORA. 
TIONS, ROBES, &.— HARRISON, 21, Brownlow-street, Bedford 
row, London.—Decorations from the most simple to the most ela 
borate designs, at moderate prices. 


N ANTICIPATION OF EASTER.—The 
Subscriber has prepared an ample supply of his well-known 

| and approved SURPLIC ES from 20s. to 50s. each. Various devices 
|in DAMASK COMMUNION LINEN, well adapted for presenta- 
tion to Churches. } ost 





Aun illustrated priced Catalogue sent free by 
to the Clergy, Architects, and Churechwardens on application to 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire. 





y vr re mim r 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION of 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN.—Established for the Relief of 
Decayed Members, Widows, and Orphans. 
i GEORGE BAKER, Esq., Governor 











PATRONS. 
The Right Hon. EARL of DUCIE. 


|S. Angell, Esq. 


T. Grissell, Esq., F.S.A. 





G. Baker, Esq. | W. Harrison, Esq. 
T. Cubitt, Esq | H. E. Kendall, Esq., F.S.4. 
W. Cubitt, Esq., M.P. | H. Lee, E 





Cc. R. Cockerell, Esq., RA.,.P.B.A. | W. Nixor 
J. W. Donthorne, Esq. | T. Piper, 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq. |G. Renni sq., C.E., PRS. 
G. Godwin, Esq., F.K.S., F.S.A. | W. Tite, Esq, P.RS., P.S.A. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will take place at the London Tarver 
Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, March 27, 1851. 
| HENRY LEE, Esq, im the Chair 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Hono 
rary Stewards on this occasion :— 





H. N. Armani, Esq. P. Hardwick, Esq.,; T. Nye, Esa. 
V. Bellman, Esq ~A., F.R.S., F.S.A.; M. Pass, Esq. 
Decimus Burton,Esq. T. Jackson, Esq. T. Peake, Esq. 
RS. P.SA. A. 3. Jutsom, Esq S. M. Peto, Esq., MP. 
|W. P. Barlow, Esq..' J. Jay, Esq. J. Plews, Esq. _ 
C.E., F.R.S. J. Locke, Esq., M.P.,| H. Richardson, Esq. 
| Geo. Barrett, Esq. C.E., F.R.S. | W. A. Rose, Esq. 
H. W. Cooper, Esq. G. Locke, Esq. f. Shaw, Esq. 
J. Clarke, Es. J. Leadbeater, Esq. | W. Smith, Esq. 


T. Stirling, Esq. 
J. Taylor, Esq. 

H. Treggon, Esq. 
| 8. Trickett, Esq. 
W. Tuckwell, Esq. 


H. Christie, Esq H. Lee, Jun., Esq. 
R. L. Curtis, Esq W. Lee, Esq. k 

W. W. Dennis, Esq. | T. Magnus, “5 

G. H. Ellis, Esq. G. M‘Lennan, Esq. 
V. Francis, Esq G. Myers, Esq. \ ! 
E. B. Gammon, Esq. |C. Newton, C.E. | J. Wallen, Esq. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. T. Nesham, Esq. | 8. Watkins, Rsq. 
J. Glenn, Esq. W. Nesham,Esq. C.E.) W. Webb, Esq. 


T. Haynes, Esq. W. Norris, Esq. J. Wilson, Esq. 
ACTING STEWARDS. i 
J. Bennett. W. T. Waller. J. Wilson. 


J. Bridgeman. G. Watmough. 

Tickets to be had at the Bars of the London and Bay-tree 
Taverns. W. ALLARD, Secretary. 

Bay-tree Tavern, St. Swithen’s-lane, March 6, 1851. 


a Pub ta 7 7 
ONEY ON LOAN at £3 per Cent. per 
Annum —ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enables 
| to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to 4 
within the — hes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangel 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and 5t. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each is not to exceed 
100L, is to bear interest after the rate of 31 per cent. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties, 
Printed Forms of Application, and ail necessary information, — 
be obtained by applying personally, between the hours of Ten 
| Three o’clock in the day, at the office of the ark. one - re te 
| stees, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park 
ery EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 


NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the seeond Wednesday in every 





month, to consider such &) 
| one clear week at the least 


lications for loans as have been sent in 
fore the first day of the month,—The 


} sureties must be unexceptionable. 
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THE BUILDER. 


{ Marcu 22, 1851. 





NTED, a JU NIOR CLERK, 


accustor ed to the routi ne of a Survey Set Pe 
stating terms and age, to A. B., 8, Bedford-street, 
Bex Ifo" d- squi are 


V TANTED immediately, “a CLERK of 

WORKS or FOREMAN. He will be require i i. ake 
Plans and elevations, set ont and measure work, keep books, &e 
One who has worked at the bench will be pre ferres a \pply at the 


. le 
“Swiss Tavern.” Finchley-road, St. John's-wood, Salary tw 
guineas per week. 


W* 


by letter only 





To CARPENTERS. 


Ww, ANTED, a sober, active, steady Man as 


WORKING FOREMAN to a small jobbing business 


Westbourne Mews, Padding- 






Apply Ly letter to Mr. SHEATE. 1, 
ton. stating references to ab:lity, &c., and wages require t 
TAN’ T E D, a steady, active, W ORKING 
take the entire charze of the working depart 
ment in the 4, veton Gas Works, ineluding the mannfs care of 
cas, t! laying and repsiring the main and service pipes, and 
lighting and extinguishing the public lamps Unexceptionable 
referencrs as ft haracter and competency e required.—Ap- 
nlicati ay be made inthe first instance by letter addressed to 
the Secreta re Gas Company, Royston, Herts, stating age, 
a ines Ss, & saiary rec ured. 


AZIERS ANI D BUILI 





"ANTED 3 2 SITUAT ION, es Cc UTTER, 
‘ {[ER. and PAINTER. References can be had if 
T. W., 15, Camden-street, Silver street, Ken- 
. ARCHITECTS, EUILDERS, ENGINEERS. & 
~ rrEVED "1D , 
VW ANTED, a SI ru ATION as CLERK 
f WORKS, or FOREMAN to a BUILDER or Public 
Contractor. Advertiser is a carpenter by trade; has had long expe 
rience 1 nducting works in the building line, also in railway and 
other | l works Satisfactory references can he given as to 
muility. &. Add ress A. W., 12. Fountain-place, City-road 
To BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS 


TANTED, aSIPUATION as WORKING 


W. 


RE M AN r othe rwise, by & man who isagood Plumber, 
end th. roughliv ands the business in all its various 
rauces, ikewise Pa ape wc wz. Unexceptionable references can 
be give All letters, postpaid, ad reased to A Pos -ofive re, | 


peelateen, Fssex, will receive immediate attention. A count 
} Se refer ; 


\ 


‘ NORLEMEN GENT! EMEN. 
TANTE D a SITUATION, as SUPER- 
INTENDENT, or CLERK of the WORKS, to an estate 
> building. The advertiser, who is an experienced prac- 
can estimate, mea 








AND OTHERS. 


a sim 


A ar situation for seventeen years to a} 
i. Testimnot _—_ first rate. as to ability, intezrity, 
iress, W. T., 2, Richmond-terrace, London-road 








by an experienced Plumber, 

1€ OUT of 
PLUMB 5 Wes VORK in all its branches in town or country, 
the Advertiser having just completed an extensive work. Satis- 
y reference given.— Address, by letter, A. P., 5, Old Com} ton- 


We ANTED, 


A PER INTENDIN! + and CARRYING 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS 

W ANTED, bya Young Man,a‘ SITU ATION 
as WORKING FUREM AN, or to manage a three-branch 
isiness. the advertiser having had excellent experience, and cx an 
make himself useful in an office, if required. Unexe septional 

reference.—A. B., Albert-terrace, Swaffham. 
. _ tO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &ec. ‘ ie 
\ ANTED, bya Young Man, aged 19, an 

nine. 


ENGAGI ME NT as CLERK in a Surveyor’s or Builder's 
~—Apply by 





He words of two years with his pre ent eme 
fon. Can undertake land surveying, 
lary moderate. » objection to ntiry 

SKINNER, 90, Leadenhall-street, Lor lon. 





TO Bi ILDERS, TIMBE R ME KE CHANTS, AND OTHERS. 
\ TANTED, by a respectable Young Man 
a SITI ATION as CLERK in an office; has been acew - 
t med to t me aud book-keeping, and the general routine of a re 
and wholesale timber yard; can have three years’ aneaneies fee n 
the situa ation he ! 
Zz. 


leaving. No objection to the country 


Shipway, 30, Grosvenor-street Wes‘, 
AS to ter 


. &e.. ple 
City-road. London 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


improver at the nt an a Young Mar 

r. Writes and reckons well, and ! s 
renerally neeful. Fe wr further partic ais "s 
address W. H. Z., 57, Britannis-terrace, 








ro AKCH IPke is. 

Advertiser has just completed his 
and is desirous of further IMPROVEMENT in on 
Salary moderate.—Address, Y. Z., Post-office, 


Inshire 


HE 
articles 
Archite 


Journe 





Office 





rh AKCHITEA TS, | & 


HE ‘Ajienias Tr, a fair draughtsman, and 
erienced it ig, is desire of ERING on 
ARCHITECT s OF I Sfarher IMPROVEMENT AL 
oF. P.2 inc} gs. City, 


MP ANTES, = COUNCILS, AND 
OTHE! 

HE Advertiser, who ‘has held for some 
years, and still }) lds, the office of secretary and manager 
Inder a constan ; roMPANy, 1% open to ANOTHER 
ENGAGEMENT 1 ost satisfactory referer ‘an be given, 
a3 to character and competency, and the reason for. wishing to re 
1 eat.—Address X. Y¥., No. 41, Cherry- 








TO WATER ( 


matan? supply 


ees 











TO LAINERS, WRITE 


RESPEC TABLE STE ADY YOUNG 


MAN 





po ad gerne D agel 2i.who has wrved - stime asa Painter, isa 
erhomibhe exakner, & at wri =] » place himself for 
ewe +f nee fr IMPROVEMENT, under « First-rate 





um would be given, 
34, Earl-street. Lisson-crove, 


letter, prepaid, t Js Address by 


TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS. MILLW RIG HTS, &e. 





YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 
: n self to the trade, wher he can obta goo 
yu gr ." <- Is of industrious habe active ad aged 
2 irect to K. a8 Be ot ee 5 dings, Farringdon-street, 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 22, wishes an 
ENGAGEMENT in e: thee of the abc 


, ve Offices, having 
seve'a' years’ experience in each, I< ec mpetent to take rey La 


tties, keep buil ders’ books, make out etail or highly-finished | 

Soaiee eithe rin «ol our vr sepia. First-rate references small 
on equired, mn 2] 

eae ) i 4 e3s A. B., 21, Camden (« ottages, Camden 








PORTABLE, CRANE.—TO BE 


{on advantageous terms), a PORTABLE CRANE, on wheels, 


SOLD 


sweeps, 10 feet 6in . 12 feet high. double. es 
rch 
cin Ac Alun tary Siaed Grabs Cranen ieee eee 
pply te Mr. J {RIN C . c. 
terrace, rigeced mantufs turer, No. 8, Waterloo- 


Commercial-road East, near Stepney-gate, 


sure, and value | 


Apply | 


| 4 Agricultural Machines and | 


“ , On the loth of April ensuing, 


TANTS an ENGAGEMENT to assist in | 


{ 


} 





| 


Ofici Cot talorue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
2 : at the Exhibition Building, Hyde Pp ark. 


7 +7 
TOT ICE. —ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
1 for the First Edition fe uarter of a Million of the Small 
Catalogue, as also for the Fir iditions of the Illustrated, the 
German, and French Catal: vine] should be sent in immediately, 
ms order that they may be cls ussific d and printed forthwith. 
Insurance Offices. 5. House Age pF — He eK: Ta- 
ratureand the Fine Arts | verns, and Lodging-house 
i New rature and th }& Places of Public Amusement. 
’ 7. Railway and Steamboat Ar- 
rangements. 
& Classification of Trades and Miscellaneous. 
SP 1c ER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. ; 
Joint Contractors to the Royal Comm 


Imp!ements, 












THE ART JOURNAL AND ILLUSTRATED CATALO 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


OF 
-TIXO ADVERTISERS.—No better medium 
exists thau these publications for making fully known the 

various Business Establishments of the Metropolis, or for convey- 
in: to publie notice the claims of skill and excellence exere ised in 
British Manufactures. | 

The “ Art Joven at” is principally devoted to the elaborate illus- 
tration of every subject connected with Art, thus becoming, in the 
hichest de gree, attractive t » the student, as well as to the intelligent 
of every class; the Work, however, is au_ornament pertaining to 
the mete: room or library-table, and the circulation is rapidly 
ndinz. being, at the present time, 20,000 Monthly, and even 
a larger circulation will = guaran teed to Advertisers during the 
Ext ihition Months, when Adve 
classified as follows : 

Pp ablic and Charitable Iastitutions. 
2 Places of Public Instruction and Amusement. 
3 Offices for Insurance. 
4. Literary Publications, 


UE 


rtisements will be arranged and 


Works connected with Art ¢nd Invention. 
6. Business Establishments, of character and high standing, | 
hy ome and foreign. | 
Hotels and Lodgin-houses, adapted for Visitors of every 
Nation. 


8 Arrangements for Public Railway, Steamboat, and Carriage 
Conveyance. 

9% Miscellascous 
ranged 

A ivertisern< nts for the Apr’] Number should be ad Ireased to Mr 
CLARK, “ Art-Journal ” Oftice, Maribor: sugh-chambers, 49, Pa'l- 
mal t, on or be fore > the 22nd instant 


Adverlisements carefully and judiciously ar- 


LON DON AND ITS VICINITY E XHIBITED IN 1851 
it is intended to publish an entirely 


new work for the guidance of the Strar ger and the Native, in a | 


volume of 800 pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 
20 Illustrations, to be entitled, 


ONDON and its VICINITY EXHIBITED 


in 185L.—The Work will comprise all ¢ »bjects worthy of visita- 
tion and research. Among the numerous subjects treated of are 
the following :— 
Physical Geozraphy of the Basin Doe ks and Port of London. 
of the Thames. Galleries o 

Climate, Geology, Natural His- Gardens, Conservatories, Parks, 

tory. 
Statistics, Spirit of the Public Hospitals, Lunatie Asylums. 

Journals, Legislature. earned Societics, Institutions, 
Government, Municipal Arrange. and Public Libraries. 


ments, Observatories, and the Instru- 
Postal Arrangements, Banking, ments in Use. _ ities 
Assurance. Prisons, and their Penal Discip- 


line. 
Public Amusements. 
Th: 1 ames Tunnel and other Public 
Vorks. 
Ws ater Supply, &c. &c. &c. 


Import Duties, &., Free Trade. 
Arts and Manufactures 
Ancient and Modern Architec 
ture, Public Buildings. j 
Baths and Washhouses. 
Club- Houses. 
The Price will not exceed 8s. 6d 
Edited and Published by JOHN WEALE, 


Lately publishe4 price 2s. ¢ 


HE TIMBER 


. handsomely got up. 
59, Hizh Holborn, 








sloth (28, 4d. free by px post ° 
MERCHANT and 
BUILDER'S GUIDE: containing Caleulations of Timber, 
Deals, and Battens of all sizes now imj vorted, and showing the rela- 
tive prices they bear to ea “1 other. To which is added the Duties 
va Timber and other usetul 
Ry HENER i PPPZGRRAL D. 
GRANT and GRIFFITiL, Corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


TEW WORKS ON ART, PUBLISHED 
~ by WINSOR an! NEWTON, 34, KATHE 











INE-PLACE. 





14 
THE ART of. L AN DSC APE PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOU RS i 
| By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM, Professor of Drawing to the Royal 


Naval School ; and 
ry LOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, Jun., M me *r of the 
of Painters in Water-C — 
Fifth Edition, price 
A SYSTEM of WATER- COLOU R PAINT- 
ING. By Aarox Pextey, Member of the New Society of Painters 
in WaterColours 
e mplete exposition of the present advanced state 
exhibited in the works of the 


ew Socie ty 


of the 
Modern Water-Colour School 


Fifth Edition, price 1s, 








} 


Being a Sequel to Mr. Rowbotham’s book, and a | 


art, a8 | HORSLEY, Bookseller, Sadlergate- bridge, Dert ny. 


| 


INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING in OI[L-COLOURS ; 
forthe amateur and young artist. 


containing Practical Lustructions 





Sixth Editéon, price 1s., 
THE ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
By Tuomas RownoTuamM, Professor of Drawing to the Royal Naval 
ar “4 bal Twenty-six Iustrations, by Thomas L. Kowbotham, 
jun ember of the New Society 6! Painters in Water Colours, 
Pall-mall Engraved on Wood by Dalziel “i 
Second Eilition, price 14, 


THE ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


COLOURS h Obs on Setting anc > the . 
By fad aay F dee ng ervation. on Setting and Painting the Figure. 
or PORT price ls., 

THE ART of PORTR AIT PAINTING in 


| WATE R. COLOURS. By Mrs. Mernirre.p, Honorary Member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Bolagna, Author of “ Ancie ut Prac. 


tice of Painting,” * Ari of Fr¢ sco Painting,” &c. &c. 





| glazed pipe man ufacturers, 


HE QUARTERLY REY IEW. No. 


CLXXVL—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 2ith, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 26th instant. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


ril,. price 5s., with Mlustrations, No. I. of _ 


HE "ARCHITE ICTURAL QUARTERLY 


REVIEW will contain Keviews of Books, and Notices of 
Literary, Illustrative, Structural, Decorative, and Mechanica! 
Works, “having relation to the Theory and Practice of Architecture 
and Building, and to the Study and Profession of the Architect — 
P mnopeestans at the Publisher's —Advertisements on or before ¢} 
23rd 1 

Gk IRGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street (next St. Dunstan’s Church 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTUKE. 


HE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 


JOURNAL contains a VIEW of the remarkable RUINS on 
the ROCK of CASHEL, including Cormac’s Chapel, the Round 
‘tower, the Cathedral ; being the first of a series of Engrayings and 
Descriptions of Irish’ Ecclesiastical Edifices. The nomber for 
r il will contain a view of the Ruins of the Abbey of Holyeross 
Single Numbers, 8d. ; or, 88 a year, payable in advance. Subscrip- 
tions and Adv ertisements are received by the Publisher, 

JAMES MGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin ; 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churebyard, London ; and KR. GRANT 
and SON, E dinburgh. 


In one very thick vol. Svo., price 2L 108., the Third Edition of 


> ww) Uy % 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES: containing a clear 
Exposition of their P. rinciples and Practice. Third Edition, c 
rected throughout, with 1,241 ‘oe icuts. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES: being the Second Edition of 

















ior. Ure’s Supplement to Third Edition of his “ Dictionary.” 
8VO., price 14s. 
London : LONGM AN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Tn One very larwe Vv olume, prs : illustrated | ‘by ~? 3y 000 Engrav- 
ings on Wood, .. clo’ 


y _ ‘ 
AN ENCY CLOP. £ DIA ‘a CIV IL EN 
4 GINEERING, Eiistorical, Theoretical, - Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, F.S.A., C.E. 
“ A desideratum in the history of engineering science is supplic1 
7 the publication of this remarkable volume. There is not a 
ember of the community, from the highest engineer to the hum- 
blest surveyor, who will not find here materials to enrich his min 
and extend his knowledge.”—Jri rilway Gazette. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN , GREEN, and LONGMANS 





THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
The Third E ate, in (ne Volume, 4to. img fon Plates an 
49 Wood Engravings, price %7s. cl 


TRE: \TISE on the STEAM. ENGINE, 


; in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, aud 
. lWaya 

ty the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.F 

“ The great merit of the present work is the vast quantity of in 
formation which it affords as to details of construction. In this 
tit seems unrivalled...... It contains a vast store of invalu 
le facts."—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
Li mnndon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS 


NE W EDITION, w ITH SUPPLEMENT ON GoTHIc 
ARCHITECTU RE. 
The Second Edition, in One thick Volume, 
esra Longman and Co." 3 Series of ee 
ps edias and Dictionaries.’ price 2l. 12s. loth, 


’ 
N ENCYCLOP.EDIA or ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; Historical, Theoretical, and Practical 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
a lustrated with more than One Trhovennd Engravings on Wood 
vy RK. Branston, from Drawings by J. 8. Gwilt. Second Edition ; 
wi ith & Supplement on Gothic Architecture. 
*,* The _— ment may be had espenately, in Svo. with above 


Eighty Wood Engravings, price 6s., clot 
London: LONGMAN, B OWN GREEN, and LONGMANS 








ove. uniform wit! 
Yolume Encycio 





“Will be ready on the 24th of March, price los. 6d. and can be had 


through any bookseller, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
TRADES DIRECTORY 

















BUILDERS’ and BUILDING 
for 1851; containing a list of architects, builders, engineers, sur- 
veyors, patentees, brick and tile makers, cement, window-class, aut 
ir: nmongers, plumbers, lead, lim 
stone, marble, and timber merchants, &e. ; likewise ‘the naines of 
Government and other public officers. 
W. aod 8. PIPER, Paternoster-row. 
TO BOARD OF HEALTH SURVEYORS, &e. 
wv 
\ TILLIAMSON’S SECTIONAL LIN 
fassiened to WATERLOW and SONS), divide: . into 
ths, liths, laths, 16ths, 20ths, and 24ths of an inch, in figures of 24 
inches by 15, and 12 inches by 9. Tracing-papers, mounted drawi: 
bs pe rs, and every article for the use of Surveyors, Architects, Er 
S, WATERLOW and SONS, Stationers, Lithographers, 
Pr: nters, dc. 65 to 68, and Carpenters’- -hall, London- -wall 
TO ARCHIT ECTS, ENGINEER ay SURVEYORS. BUILI TILDE KS, 
MAHOGANY, DEAL. AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND 
OTHERS CONCERNED WITH VALUATIONS. 
Will be published, price 65, 80 soon as & sufficient number of 
Subscribers is obtained , 
ABLES, by which the prices per foot cube, 
load, standard: and long hundred, per foot super. and ran of 
deals and battens, Memel or other fir, and also all the var 
thicknesses required from them, as well as from mahogany, w 
cot, and Quebee oak, or foreign jogs, or any English timber, scaut- 
lings, &c., may be instantly ascertained, either in rough, from th 
sale-yard, or as found 6 3 % any description of joiners’ work, 
Aves WALE, 
Building pm. 3, Sadlergate-bridge, Derby. 
By whom subscribers’ names will be received ; and ala b ry Messrs 
J. and C, MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row, London ; and W 


LLIAM 





This day, with h humerous illustrations, ' Second Edition, 4s. 6d, 
HEMISTRY OF THE FOUR ANCIENT 
ELEMENTS, FIRE, AIR, EARTH, AND WATER: a2 

Essay, founded upon Lectures delivered before the Queen, aud 
dedicated 4 special permission to Her Majesty. 
By T. GRIFFITHS, Professor of C hemistry in 
St Bartholomew's a 
he seme Autho 
CHEMISTRY OF THE CRY STAL PALACE: 
& popular Account of the Chemical Properties of the chief 
Materials employed in its Construction. Nearly ready. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. Second 
Edition with numerous Ilustrations, much enlarged 
THE WRITING-DESK AND ITS CONTENTS, 
taken as a Text for the Illustration of important Facts in Exper 
mental Science 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


2s. 
London : 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 

TEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 
GANY,and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for staining various 
sorts of inferior woods, so as to give them the appearance and 
character of the more costl ad ornamental kinds In the 
BUILDING and DECORATING. CHURCHES and CHAPELS, 
where it is desirable to give the cheaper kind of woods the : orpenk 
ance of antique oak, or to make deal assume the character of 0® 
anelling, whereby the effect of the more costly er be produced 
ze use of a cheaper material, these ns will be found more 
effective than any means hitherto employed. For the exposed 
timbers of the inside of the roofs of churches, by brushing them 
over with the stain, which operation is very rapidly, and, of course, 
economically effected, the appearance of an oaken roof will be pro- 
duced. For colouring the ks of the seats, pews, the fronts of 
galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is equally advan as.—Prepared by 
HENRY STEPHENS, and may be — at 54, Star mford- 

street; at the Office of “The Builder, York-street, Coven 
garden ; at both which places may be had the proper Varnish and 

Size, with directions for use. 
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